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JEREMY BENTHAM. 


For more than half a century the labours of Jeremy Bent- 
HAM have been before the English, and the readers of English 
in every part of the world. And yet, up to this hour, though 
extraordinary changes have lately occurred, and though his avow- 
ed followers are now tobe found in every part of Europe and 
throughout both Americas, and always among the more inquisi- 
tive, the more thoughtful, and the better-educated of their coun- 
try, the views and objects of no man perhaps were ever so gene- 
rally misunderstood, or so strangely or so safely misrepresented. 

Things are said of him and of his works, every day, and by 
the first men of the age, who are believed by the multitude 
to be familiar with both, and whose judgments go abroad there- 
fore with the solemnity of decrees, though full of mischief and 
error—things which have no foundation whatever in truth. Opi- 
nions that he never entertained in his life ; theories that he has 
been waging war with for full fifty years, are attributed to 
him in works of authority, as the very foundation of that stupend- 
ous pile, which, after a long life of solitary labour, of diseour- 
aging, incessant, unassisted enquiry, he has now built up so high 
and spread out so far, and fortified with such magnificent pro- 
portions, that the rulers and lawgivers of the earth cannot over- 
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look it, and will not be suffered to pass it by ; for the eyes of the 
people are beginning to be turned upon it and upon them, 
throughout both hemispheres, with a holy determination to know 
the truth hereafter, and to enquire, each man for himself, into 
the great principles of legislation. ‘They are growing weary of 
law, wherever law is not upon the very face of it, reason. They 
are no longer satisfied, they never will be satisfied again, it is to 
be hoped, with arbitrary usage, or avowed mystery in the busi- 
ness of rule. They are tired of making bricks without straw— 
of adopting faith after faith, in political as in religious life, at the 
bidding of authority. In a word, they are beginning to feel their 
strength, to interrogate the powers that be, to believe that they 
are worth reasoning with, and that however we may argue or 
philosophize, they are in fact the high court of appeal for the go- 
verning and the governed ; for judges and for legislators ; the ul- 
timate sovereign power to which every other power must yield, 
whenever a matter comes fairly to issue before them, either in 
the trial-place of nations—the field of death ; or at the bar of na- 
tions, the public-opinion tribunal. 

But the perversity and error to which I have alluded, as now 
distinguishing those, who ought to be familiar with every work of 
their great countryman, will not be thought so very strange, per- 
haps, when we recollect that of what he has written, hardly a 
fourth part in bulk, and perhaps not a fiftieth part in value, has 
ever appeared in the native language of the author; that until 
within a very few years, the most valuable of his works were not 
only unknown to the great body of English every where, but ac- 
tually unheard of by his next-door neighbours, and by most of 
the lawgivers of the British empire, except through an occasional 
newspaper paragraph, or a Quarterly sneer at the ballot-boxes, 
the unintelligible language, or the more unintelligible theory they 
were supposed to conceal. And this, while they were to be 
found in every public library of Europe, out of the author’s own 
eountry,—and upon the table of every statesman, jurist, or philo- 
sopher of the continent ; this, after nearly ten thousand copies of 
one work in three large octavo volumes, and nearly as many 
more of several other works by the same author, had been res- 
cued by a foreigner, from a heap of neglected manuscripts—a 
treasury of wisdom—a store-house of wonderful thought—work- 
ed over into French, published at Paris—retranslated and repub- 
lished into four or five other languages, and circulated in chap- 
ters throughout every quarter of the globe—the north striving 
with the south, the new world with the old, to give them simul- 
taneous publicity ; and the whole being regarded every where, 
except in the immediate neighbourhood of the author, among his 
fellow-countrymen, or among those who speak the same language, 
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as by far the most profound, extraordinary, and useful work of 
the age. 

It S very true that the style of Mr. Bentham now, is involved 
and peculiar ; now, I say, because at an earlier period, when: he 
wrote his Fragment on Government, in reply to Blackstone, and 
his celebrated work on Usury, it was thought remarkable for 
strength, purity, and ease. But the subjects now handled by 
Mr. Bentham, are as different from those then treated of, as are 
the problems of Euclid, or the doctrines of the Principia, from 
the elements of arithmetic. Then, he might be allowed to talk 
on paper—to lay down what he had to say, without fear of being 
misunderstood or misquoted. But now, it would be neither safe 
nor wise for him to do so. His propositions are startling enough, 
though accompanied with all their neutralizing qualifications and 
exceptions. A period now is not a period merely, nor a para- 
graph, nor a page,—but a problem. Hence the difficulty of his 
language now. They who are not acquainted with his earlier 
works, who have not followed him, through abridgment after 
abridgment of the same views, till what was once a large 
book, has been reduced to a chapter and then to a table, or it 
may be a phrase, cannot well understand his English, and for 
that reason ought never to sit in judgment upon his works. 
But they may read him in French with safety. M. Dumont has 
made his chief mysteries intelligible ; and it is to M. Dumont 
therefore that we should aseribe the growing popularity of Mr. 
Bentham among his own people. Compare the English quarto, 
entitled, ‘‘ Introduction to the principles of Morals and Legisla- 
tion,” and published in 1789, with M. Dumont’s abridgment of the 
same work. One is a severe and almost unprofitable study, except 
to the prepared and thoroughly-disciplined, while the other is a 
beautiful and eloquent work, which almost any body might read 
with pleasure.» But after you have gone through with the French 
author, and made yourself master of the outlines, if you go back 
to the English, it will be with a fervency and relish that in most 
eases, will keep you there. I never knew any body satisfied 
with Bentham till he had become acquainted with Dumont; nor 
any body that ever went back to the original, who could afterwards 
endure the translation. By this, I do not mean to speak lightly 
of the latter—for, after all, it is to the translator that the men of 
Europe are now indebted for all they know of Jeremy Bent- 
ham; and it is by the translator that posterity will be made fami- 
liar with him. No—not familiar. I should not say this—for M. 
Dumont had nothing to do with the man. It was the lawgiver 
and the philosopher that he dealt with ; and if no other were to 
follow, and give society a portrait of Jeremy Bentham, as he is— 
with all his power and weakness, amazing wisdom and child-like 
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simplicity—his breadth and his depth—in the every-day business 
of life, most of the errors that now prevail with regard to him 
and his views, would prevail forever. 

But something more familiar must be had, something in the 
shape of a portrait; for his followers are multiplying at home 
now ; a quarterly review has been established by him; several 
of his neglected manuscripts have appeared in pretty good Eng- 
lish, though most of them were left to the editorship of inexperi- 
enced writers, or still more inexperienced thinkers; changes 
that he predicted years and years ago, have occurred in the poli- 
tical faith of his chief countrymen; the British parliament has 
felt and acknowledged his influence through her principal minis- 
ters, and ablest orators, and wisest lawgivers ; and what more 
than any thing else, may have contributed to the removal of the 
ban of the empire, the men of the Edinburgh Review, and even 
those of the Quarterly, have had the courage to read here and 
there a chapter of his lighter works, and to pronounce judgment 
thereon, without much regard to the reputation of the author, as 
the head of a dangerous political party. 

Notwithstanding all this, however, such is the retired life that 
Mr. Bentham has lived for nearly half a century, at what he calls 
the hermitage of Queen-square Place, never going abroad except 
for a walk in the fresh air, never seeing any body but his house- 
keeper and secretary till the business of the day is over ; enduring 
no visits either of ceremony or curiosity, friendship or business, 
except when they refer to the subject-matter he is dealing with ; 
encountering not so many as half a score of strangers in a twelve- 
month, nor ever more than one at a time; that, as to the public of 
his country, they know nothing about him,—for his next-door 
neighbours hardly know him by sight; and as to the public 
men of his country, who are in the habit of telling, believing, 
and vouching for a thousand strange stories about the philoso- 
pher, as they call him—there are not forty, 1 do believe, that 
ever saw his face. 

The truth is diverting enough to be sure ; but the stories they 
tell are never true, nor ever much like the truth. It is believed 
by many, that he is the head of the Radicals; that they assemble 
together by deputation at his house from every part of the globe 
—holding a sort of congress, where all the turbulent and fiery 
spirits of Europe and the two Americas are literally represented. 
This idea grew out of the fact, perhaps, that young Mill, andea 
few more of Mr. Bentham’s disciples, were in the habit, for a 
year or two, of meeting at his house every week for debate and 
consultation among themselves. But they never saw him at such 
times—nor had more than half their number ever interchanged a 


syllable with him. And as for the deputies from the disaffected 
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of all Europe, I am sure that nobody was ever able to obtain a 
sight of him, for about two years that we were acquainted, with- 
out more delays and more difficulties than would have stood in 
the path of a presentation to half the crowned heads of Europe. 
I have known him refuse to see a Russian counsellor of state, 
who had come to London chiefly, if not altogether, for the pur- 
pose of seeing him, and I might mention a multitude more. Mr. 
Bowring the poet, who afterwards came to be the particular 
friend of Mr. Bentham, and is now preparing to write his life, 
told me himself, that he was trying for more than a twelyemonth 
to get a peep at the sage of Queen-square Place, before he suc- 
ceeded ; and for my part I can say that I was about a year in Eng- 
land, without knowing any body but Mr. Owen of Lanark, and 
a Mrs. Wheeler, the Mary Wolsteneraft of our day, who had ever 
seen the face of that extraordinary man; that although, after 
reading his Theory of Punishments and Rewards, which I did, 
long before I left this country, and before I had learnt to prefer 
crude Benthamism to prepared or Frenchified Benthamism, I 
would have crossed the Atlantic but to spend an evening with 
the author ; yet when I had arrived in England, I might say into 
the very neighbourhood of the hermitage, I could not find a guide 
that knew the way to his door; that while he knew nobody, no- 
body knew him ; and that long after 1 had given up all idea of 
ever seeing the man, for | knew many persons who had been try- 
ing for years to be acquainted with him, we were brought toge- 
ther by the merest accident in the world ; that I remained with 
him so long, and knew him so intimately, that—perhaps it would 
not be too much to say—probably no person alive knows more of 
the true character of Jeremy Bentham than I do. Mr. Bowring, 
and Mr. Mill, the author of British India, have known him longer ; 
but never more intimately. They have seen him at intervals of 
a week or a month, year after year; but I have been with him 
every day for about eighteen months, and spent almost every 
evening with him, from six o’clock, the dinner hour, till about’ 
eleven or twelve at night, for the whole of that time. I have 
seen him therefore through all his changes; and I believe that I 
know him thoroughly and completely. May I not hope then, 
that what I say in contradiction to the idle stories I have already, 
or may hereafter refer to, will be received as something better 
than vague reports, or newspaper refutation ? 

- Another account of him I must give,—it came to me direct and 
on authority, after it was known that he had offered me an inter- 
view. Beware of Mr. Bentham, said my informer; I wonder you 
are not afraid of hin—the queerest old man alive—one of his most 
intimate friends told me not long ago that he was undoubtedly de- 
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ranged ; that he keeps a number of young men in pay to follow 
him about and pick up what they call his sibylline leaves,— 
leaves upon which he had scribbled in characters that nobody 
but they who had gone through a long apprenticeship to the 
work, might ever hope to decypher. 

I do not know, but I should suspect Mr. Bentham’s old friend, 
Dr. Maculloch the geologist, of this story ; so untrue is it, and yet 
so like the truth: For Mr. Bentham does keep two secretaries 
constantly employed in decyphering his abominable manuscript ; 
and with one or the other, he is always seen when he goes to 
take his trot in the garden—the largest and most beautiful, by 
the way, that opens into St. James’s Park. 

At another time I was assured, also on authority, that not long 
before, one of the British cabinet having dropped a line to him to 
enquire about a provision recommended by sir Samuel Romilly, 
one of his disciples, he wrote a book in reply. This was a capi- 
tal story, to be sure—but like the story told by Hazlitt, in his 
sketch of Bentham, about the miniature offered to him by Alex- 
ander of Russia; though there was some truth in it, there was 
so much untruth, as to spoil it. At the time alluded to, Mr. 
Bentham had never had any correspondence with the British 
ministry, except about his Panopticon, where the government were 
told in a few brief and powerful words, that they had broken their 
faith, and ruined a man for trusting to it; and to the value of a 
page or so with Mr. Canning, to obtain the release of a man who 
had literally insinuated himself into a French prison, by pretending 
to know more than he ever did know, or ever could know about 
the disorganized patriots of Europe. I allude to Mr. Bowring. 
But after this, Mr. Bentham had a somewhat lengthy—I like the 
word here—a somewhat lengthy correspondence with Mr. Peel, 
touching his celebrated reform and consolidation of the statutes. 

And as for the writers of England who have attempted to give 
the public a notion of Mr. Bentham, there is not one—I say it 
seriously and advisedly—not one that ever knew him, and but 
one or two who had ever seen him. Parry dined with him but 
once ; and Hazlitt hired a house of him, (the rent of which he 
never paid) overlooking the garden where Mr. Bentham used to 
jump about, with his white hair blowing in the wind. I mention 
the fact about the rent, because I do in my heart believe that 
Hazlitt, who values himself on being a good hater, would have 
loved Mr. Bentham, if he had been allowed to oceupy the house 
rent-free. Yet were you to judge by the confident ease of the 
biographer, you would believe he had been familiar with Mr. 
Bentham almost from their boyhood up ; yet he never spoke with 
him, I believe, and probably never saw him in his life except 
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from a two-pair-of-stairs-window overlooking the garden alluded 
to. IfI had Mr. Hazlitt here, I should borrow a page or two of 
what he had the audacity to give to the world, as a portraiture of 
Jeremy Bentham; but as I have not, I shall refer the reader to 
an extract from what he says, with great power and beauty of 
language, of his doctrines, of the colour of his eyes, and of the 
affair with the emperor of Russia—which, by the by, he mis- 
states and misrepresents from beginning to end, while he affects 
either to set every body else right, or to tell the story from his 
own knowledge. He mistakes Bentham entirely—misunder- 
stands the whole character of what he has done ; for he says 
among other things that Mr. Bentham “ has made no discovery,” 
and is therefore only a sort of labour-saving machine, to “ show 
what others had done before him, and how far human knowledge 
had advanced.” 

Perhaps one example of the correctness of Mr. Hazlitt, who has 
published two different portraits of Mr. Bentham within a year or 
two of each other, may give the reader a pretty good notion of 
their value, and of the impunity with which any thing may be 
said of him. One of the very first paragraphs in the biographical 
notice of Mr. Bentham, which appeared in the “ Spirit of the Age,” 
contains the following passage: ‘ We believe that the empress 
Katherine corresponded with him ; and we know that the emperor 
Alexander called upon him, and presented him with his miniature 
in a gold snuff box, which the philosopher to his eternal honour 
returned.” Observe the language here. We believe this thing ; 
but we know this. Now the fact is, that neither happens to be 
true. Mr. Bentham corresponded so far—not with Catherine— 
but with Alexander of Russia, as ‘to receive a letter from him with 
a diamond-ring of great price, through the minister of that mon- 
arch at London,—the letter he kept, the ring he returned. One 
other fact—a trifle to be sure in itself,—but worth referring to, 
when regarded as the deliberate testimony of a man who professes 
to know the person he speaks of so familiarly. On the sixth page, 
he calls the eye of Mr. Bentham a lack-lustre-eye : on the very 
next page, however, the seventh—he speaks of it as a “ quick 
and lively eye, and a restless eye’’—all which is eminently charac- 
teristic of the showy, clever and spirited Magazine-writer, who 

made up the “ Spirit of the Age” for the amusement of the public, 
and the profit of a publisher, without any regard to the great pur- 
poses of biography. 

Were I called upon to give the character of Mr. Bentham, in a 
few words, without entering into detail, [ should speak of him as 
the most child-like, and at the same time one of the wisest and 

best, and therefore ove of the greatest of God’s creatures ; a man 
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whose errors—and with all his goodness and greatness, even he 
is not exempt either from errors of opinion or conduct—are no 
part of his philosophy, whatever they may be of his humanity. 
Having done this, I should try to run a parallel between him and 
Hobbes, for in the grander as well as the smaller features of both, 
in their strength as well as in their weakness, they are alike. 

A few points of resemblance may be referred to now; but 
hereafter, when our readers are made acquainted with Mr. Bent- 
ham, as one man is with another about a supper-table, or at a 
lunch under the green trees in the open air—I do not say about 
a dinner-table ; for two men will be better acquainted after spend- 
ing five minutes together by the way-side, over a mug of beer 
and a bit of bread-and-cheese, than at half a dozen formal dinner- 
parties,—I may refer to a number more, quite as remarkable as 
the following. 

Mr. Bentham is so afraid of death, that he will not allow the 
subject to be alluded to before him—he is afraid of being alone 
after dark ; he is either read asleep every night, or left to fall 
asleep with a lamp burning ; and he is a believer in what he calls 
ghosts; that is, in a something which makes him uneasy in soli- 
tude after dark. 

So with Mr. Hobbes, the author of the Leviathan. He was 
subject to occasional terrors: he dreaded to be left alone, and a 
particular instance is told, says D’Israeli, in his Quarrels of 
Authors, ‘ that on the Earl of Devonshire’s removal from Chats- 
worth, the philosopher, then in a dying state, insisted on being 
carried away, though on a feather bed. Various motives have 
been suggested to account for this extraordinary terror. Some 
declared he was afraid of spirits.’ ‘The terrible enemy of na- 
ture, death, is always before him.’ 

As a talker, though not often as a writer, Mr. Bentham is very 
dogmatic ; and very much of an egotist ; but still, it is an agreeable 
sort of dogmatism, and the pleasantest, the best-founded, and the 
most excusable egotism I ever met with. 

So with Hobbes. ‘ His greatest imperfection was a monstrous 
egotism—the fate of those who concentrate all their observations 
into their own individual feelings. There are minds which think 
too much, by conversing too little with books and men. Hobbes 
exulted he had read little, and was a solitary man?’—So does Mr. 
Bentham—* Hence he always saw things in his own way.” _ 

‘He wrote against dogmas with a spirit perfectly dogmatic. 
He liked conversation—peevishly referring to his own works 
whenever contradicted ; and his friends stipulated with strangers 
that they should not dispute with the old man.’ Mr. Bowring 
often does this; after having persuaded Mr. Bentham to see 
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them; or if he does not stipulate to this effect, he himself is 
careful never to dispute with Mr. Bentham, and usually hints as 
much to others. ‘Selden has often quitted the room of Hobbes’ 
— ‘or Hobbes been driven from it in the fierceness of their bat- 
tle.’ The very same thing may be said of Mr. Mill, the author 
of British-India, and of some others—during their intercourse with 
Mr. Bentham. Yet no man is readier to forget and forgive—but 
he cannot talk, he says; and they who can, get the advantage of 
him. 

Another resemblance may be found in their great age, and 
greater industry. ‘ Hobbes delighted to show he was living by 
annual publications.’ ‘ His health and his studies were the sole 
object of his thoughts; and notwithstanding that panic which so 
often disturbed him, he wrote and published beyond his ninetieth 
year” So with Mr. Bentham—he is now upwards of eighty ; 
continually occupied with new works, in better health, and in a 
fuller enjoyment of life now than he was ten years ago. 


P.S. The outline portrait which accompanies the preceding 
account of Mr. Bentham, is engraved from the copy of a very 
faithful and spirited sketch of kim, by Mr. Robert M. Sully, a 
young Virginian of great promise, to whom Mr. Bentham sat in 
the year 27. It is altogether very striking and characteristic ; 
and will be observed to bear a considerable resemblance to Dr. 
Franklin,—a bust of whom, by the way, is now in the possession 
of Mr. Mill, the father, which was sent to him by a friend at Paris, 
on account of its surprising resemblance to Mr. Bentham. 





What our fathers believed. 


A WAR-SONG OF THE REVOLUTION. 


MEN of the North! look up! 
There’s a tumult in your sky ; 

A troubled glory surging out ; 
Great shadows hurrying by : 


Your strength—Where is it now ? 
Your quivers—Are they spent ? 

Your arrows in the rust of death, 
Your fathers’ bows unbent ? 


Men of the North! Awake! 
Ye’re called to from the Deep ; 
Trumpets in every breeze— 
Yet there ye lie asleep: 
VOL. Il.—NO. 1. 2 


The Aborigines of America. 


A stir in every tree ; 
A shout from every wave ; 
A challenging on every side ; 
A moan from every grave : 


A battle in the sky ; 

Ships thundering through the air— 
Jehovah on the march— 

Men of the North, to prayer ; 


Now, now—in all your strength ; 
There’s that before your way, 

Above, about you, and below, 
Like armies in array : 


Lift up your eyes, and see 
The changes overhead ; 

Now hold your breath! and hear 
The mustering of the dead. 


See how the midnight air 
With bright commotion burns, 
Thronging with giant shape, 
Banner and spear by turns— 


The sea-fog driving in, 
Solemnly and swift ; 

The Moon afraid—stars dropping out— 
The very skies adrift : 


The Everlasting Gov: 
Our Father—Lord of Love— 
With cherubim and seraphim 
All gathering above— 


Their stormy plumage lighted up 
As forth to war they go, 

The shadow of the Universe, 
Upon our haughty foe. 





THE ABORIGINES OF AMERICA. 


One of the first, and considered in a multitude of relations, 
certainly one of the most interesting questions of a physical na- 
ture, presented to the minds of the discoverers of the New 
World, and one which has been rendered a fruitful theme of dis- 
cussion among the learned and the unlearned ever since, may be 
reckoned that of the origin of that vast population which crowd- 
ed the soil, and was confined only by the great boundaries of 

* nature, the mountain and the sea. And what has been the result 
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of all this labour and learning, this array of facts and arguments, 
these researches into scripture and history, this comparison of 
dialects and hunting-up of worm-eaten traditions? An indigest- 
ible mass of false facts, shallow reasonings, and fanciful specula- 
tion. And what better could be expected when inquirers, each 
and all, mounted on some favourite hobby, pushed into the course 
of investigation, determined to stick to their seats in spite of ob- 
stacles that would have unhorsed the stoutest knight that ever 
figured in the lists of scholastic warfare. Naturalists, theolo- 
gians, philologists, geographers, and school-boys have all dabbled 
in the matter, and though one and all have resolutely set their faces 
against the idea of considering the soil as the primitive abode of 
the race which occupied it when discovered by Columbus, and 
are all agreed upon the necessity of bringing them over from the 
Old World, the birth-place of the innumerable families of man ; 
yet each has an opinion of his own as to how, when, and whence 
the emigration was effected. One sees in them the descendants 
of a crew of Pheenician or Tyrian sailors, who, venturing too far 
from land, were overtaken by the wind and wafted to the Ameri- 
can continent. Another looks for their parentage to a colony of 
Welshmen, or Chinese, or Malays, just as fancy or eaprice hap- 
pen to dictate. One makes them out Jews, no more nor less in 
truth than the prolific progeny of the ten lost tribes of Israel. 
Another says they are veritable Tartars, who wandered over out 
of sheer amusement, by way of Behring’s Straits ; and to facilitate 
their passage across, with a single dash of his pen, connects the 
two continents together, and changes the axis and poles of the 
earth. Such are the wild speculations that have been uttered, 
and which have hung like a nightmare over this much abused and 
tormented subject until every effort to rid itself of its embraces, 
has only shown the strength and firmness of its grasp. Is it for 
us in an age, which boasts of a spirit of free and independent in- 
quiry, to chime in with such idle fooleries that have nothing in 
common with true science but its name, and ring eternal changes 
upon emigration, or the unity of the human family? Or shall we 
turn from them with contempt, and abide by the result of calm, 
fair, and philosophical examination of facts,the only source in the 
world of physical truth ? 

With those who contend for the exotic origin of the American 
Indians, the favourite notion has lately been, that they have come 
from the northeastern portion of Asia, by the way of Behring’s 
Straits; and since all are agreed that no other opinion of this 


kind is tenable now, we shall direct our attention exclusively to 
this. We have but little to say on this subject ; but what we do 
say will mean much, and shall be wnanswerable. In the first 
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place, let us look into the various sources of evidence which bear 
upon this question, and see what support they afford to the theo- 
ry of the Asiatic origin of the American population. 

History. In regard to the peopling of America, the tongue 
of history is silent as the grave. Cultivated and advanced in a 
knowledge of the arts of life, as the Indians were found by their 
invaders, and long as they must have been in attaining to this 
condition, not a single hint of their transatlantic origin is to be 
found in the whole body of their traditions, or histories. When 
arace is dispersed, and its several branches continue in their 
original barbarous condition without improvement or change, 
they generally lose all recollection of the stock whence they were 
derived. But if soon after their separation, they begin the busi- 
ness of national improvement, it is contrary to every analogy on 
earth, that the remembrance of such an event should fade from 
their minds. Mention is made by the Chinese historians, that a 
body of Hiongnou emigrated under their leader Punon, and 
were lost in the northern parts of Siberia, and M. Humboldt 
throws out a conjecture that these were the originals of the 
Toultees who appeared in Mexico, according to their own ac- 
count, in 648. But it is generally admitted—Humboldt admits it 
himself—that the Hiongnou were the same people which under 
the name of Huns, desolated the finest countries of Europe ; and 
with what propriety the Indians can be associated with the Huns 
will be seen, when we speak of their physical characters. That 
a people should leave the country of their birth with the physical 
eonstitution of which their whole habits and temper were in the 
most congenial accordance, and continue for months, and perhaps 
years, advancing in a polar region, where nothing but the strong- 
est frame, and the stoutest heart could insure their existence, 
and that too, without the slightest conception of what they 
should find beyond,—is an event so utterly improbable as to re- 
quire no less than a miracle for its accomplishment ; and with 
miracles we have nothing to do, in the discussion of this subject. 
What then mean all the speculations of Clavigero, of De Paaw, of 
De Guignes, of Horn, et id omne genus? They are the effusions 
of fanciful people, reader, who sat all day in their closets, and 
made books ; wherefore, men called them philosophers. 

Monuments. In determining the affinities of different people, 
monuments are very generally referred to, asa source of evidence, 
and though a poor one on the whole, yet we are not unwilling to 
admit all the testimony which they afford in the present case— 
which is nothing at all. Every school-boy knows that they 
abound in the Indian countries, and every traveller talks of the 


pyramids, the tumuli, and the teocallis, till they have become no 
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longer a marvel unto men. Yet, unless the architectural arts had 
begun to be cultivated long after their separation from the parent 
stock, and their taste and advancement in the arts were of spon- 
taneous growth, it would seem as if the traces of its exotie origin 
could not possibly elude our observation. But where do we find, 
not merely in northeastern Asia, but in any part of the Old 
World, the architectural relics of the same school in which these 
rude but aspiring artists learned those principles which they em- 
bodied in the great works that they have left behind them in the 
other hemisphere? Most decidedly and unhesitatingly we an- 
swer, no where. “It is impossible,” says Humboldt, “not to 
be struck with the resemblance of the Babylonian temple of Ju- 
piter Belus to the Teocallis of Anahuac.” And what is there 
remarkable in this, that amid the profusion of edifices raised by 
the Indians, a few may be found in which we can trace some 
slight resemblance to one among a still greater profusion which 
remained after the nations that raised them were swept into ob- 
livion? An Indian log-hut and Irish cabin present many points 
of similarity in construction, and we apprehend that the resem- 
blance may go for as much in one case, as in the other. Such in- 
sulated resemblances as these amount to nothing; they must 
relate to the style, and spirit, and general form of architecture, to 
make out the point they are after. Strabo says that the temple 
of Belus was formed by different bodies rising one above ano- 
ther; the temples of ancient Mexico are raised by a succession 
of lofty terraces; therefore there is a strong resemblance be- 
tween them, says M. Humboldt, and therefore the people that 
built them originated from the same stock. When men receive 
the dicta of great names as paramount to gospel itself, it is but a 
poor time that logic, or philosophy often have of it; and he who 
endeavours to convince them of their delusion, generally has the 
satisfaction of receiving his labour for his pains, to say nothing of 
the compromise which his own reputation suffers in their esteem. 
One more precious instance of the sagacity which has been mani- 
fested in this comparison of monuments, we will give, and it must 
be the last. The Mongols, when they bury their dead, are said 
to raise a heap of earth over the grave, therein resembling the 
Indians who piled up those huge mounds the remains of which are 
still scattered over the places of their ancient abode! There is 
nothing, therefore, in the monuments of the aboriginal Americans, 
to convince the understanding which seeks for the truth, unbiassed 
by old prejudices, that the people who raised them, originated in 
any portion of the Old World. 

Astronomy. Some facts discovered by Humboldt, in regard 
to the astronomical knowledge of the Mexicans, would seem to 
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an incautious reader to present a striking resemblance to some 
things in the astronomy of the Asiatic nations, and a resemblance 
too, which might hardly be supposed to be altogether accidental. 
Humboldt says that they were aequainted with the cause of 
eclipses, and computed time by means of cycles, “ identic with 
that |method] made use of by the Hindoos, the Thibetans, the 
Chinese, the Japanese, and the Asiatic people of the Tartar 
race.” If this statement is strictly correct, we are willing to 
yield the point in dispute at once. But let us see wherein the 
famous identity consists. The Mexicans, it appears, divided their 
year into eighteen months and five days over; and each month 
was composed of twenty days, thus making three hundred and 
sixty-five days in the year. The month was divided into five 
weeks of four days each, which days were named and represent- 
ed by four signs—tochtli, a rabbit; acatl, a cane; tecpatl, a 
flint ; calli, a house. These signs were likewise applied to a 
period of four years, and repeated three times. But to prevent 
the confusion that would have arisen from the frequent repetition 
of the same series of signs, they added to the twelve years repre- 
sented by the four signs three times repeated, the first in the se- 
ries of the rabbit, making thirteen years. This period was called 
Tlapilli, the first year of which, was one-rabbit, and the last 
thirteen-rabbit. The next Tlapilli would begin with the second 
sign, or one-cane, and end with thirteen-cane ; the third with 
the third sign, or one-flint ; the last, with the fourth sign, or one- 
house ; the four Tlapillis making in the whole a cycle of fifty- 
two years. But the cycle made use of by the Chinese, Mongols, 
&e. embraced a period of sixly years. They use no numbers in 
their cycles ; the years are designated by the different combina- 
tions of two sets of signs, one of which is formed by the twelve 
constellations of the zodiac, and the other by the five elements, 
male and female, and called in China the twelve tchu, and ten 
kan. What identity or even resemblance there is between these 
two methods of making cycles, is positively beyond our compre- 
hension to discover. If the Mexicans received their methods of 
computing time from the Asiatic nations, it is a little too much to 
suppose that they would have changed the division of the week in- 
to seven days, which was in use among the Hindoos, the Chinese, 
the Assyrians and Egyptians, and which in fact was adopted by 
the greater part of the nations of the Old World. 

Another discovery made by Humboldt, and one which Vater the 
linguist considers as completely settling the question of the iden- 
tity of the two races, is that the names of the Mexican days are 
the signs of the zodiac employed by the nations of Eastern Asia. 
That six of the names correspond with the same number of signs 
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in the Thibetian, and Mantchoo-Tartar zodiac, we willingly ad- 
mit; they are tiger, hare, serpent, ape, dog, bird. Yes, reader, 
this coincidence between the Mexican names of the week and 
the Thibetan signs of the zodiac, is so singular and so very re- 
markable, as to render the identity of the people which used 
them absolutely certain. Is it not a well known fact that uncul- 
tivated people are frequently accustomed to designate the phe- 
nomena and changes which they observe in the natural world, 
and even the creations of their own fancies by the names of those 
objects that are most nearly connected with their comfort and 
situation ?* All these animals were known to the Mexicans, while 
the horse, dragon, ox, and hog, which occur-in the Thibetan 
zodiac, and which were just as likely to have been preserved by 
the Mexicans if they had received their astronomical ideas from 
Asia, as the others, are not once mentioned. What seems still 
more conclusive is that several names of the Mexican days, such 
as, lizard, buck, king of the vultures, not to mention others, are 
taken from animals with which the Thibetans were unacquainted. 
These coincidences, therefore, we are inclined to consider as en- 
tirely adventitious ; and depending on a very common ‘disposition 
of the human mind. 

As to their knowing the causes of eclipses, we can conceive it 
to be very probable without bringing forward the idea of their 
Asiatic origin to explain it. But to present our readers with a 
beautiful specimen of M. Humboldt’s manner of drawing conclu- 
sions, we will quote his remarks on this point. ‘In this sacrifice 
[which was made by the kings in honour of the eclipses] one of 
two masked victims represented the Sun, Tonatiugh ; the other, 
the Moon, Meztli; an emblem to show that the moon is the real 
cause of the eclipse of the sun.”}+ It may be fair, however, to 


* This remark is confirmed by what Humboldt himself says in another part of his 
work. ‘‘ The nomade tribes reckon by lunations ; they distinguish the moon of the rab- 
bits, that of the tigers, that of the goats, &c., according to the different periods of the 
year in which the wild or tame animals afford them enjoyments, or inspire them with 
terror. When by degrees the measures of time become measures of space, and nations 
form the dodecatemorion of the zodiac of full moons ; the names of wild or tame 
animals are transferred to the constellations themselves. It is thus that the Tartar 
zodiac, which contains only real Cadiz, may be considered as the zodiac of the 
hunting and shepherd tribes. The tiger, unknown in Africa, gives it a character 
exclusively Asiatic. This animal is no longer found in the Chaldean, Egyptian, or 
Greek zodiac, in which the tiger, the hare, the horse, and the dog are replaced by 
the lion of Africa, Thrace, and western Asia ; the balance, the twins, and what is 
very remarkable, by the symbols of agriculture. The Egyptian zodiac is the zodiac 
of an agricultural nation.’’ It is rather singular that Humboldt did not see the 
force of these facts, while discussing the cause of this similarity in the signs of the 
Mexican and Asiatic zodiacs, but we shall see that this is not the only instance of 
most unaccountable inconsistency of views manifested in the work. 


t Besuntin concerning the Institutions, &c. of the ancient inhabitants of Ameri- 
ca, . 
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state that there is an hieroglyphic composed of the “ disks of the 
sun and moon, one of which projects itself on the other.” How 
much these figures resemble the Sun and Moon, we have no op- 
portunity of determining, since the plate has not been copied into 
the English edition of his work. 

Religious and cosmogonical analogies. From an examination 
of the Aztec hieroglyphic pictures preserved in the libraries of 
Europe, M. Humboldt supposes that many events are recorded 
which bear a striking resemblance to some in the Christian and 
Hindoo systems. And really the perfect simplicity, with which 
this very learned and talented man relates these heterogeneous 
and distorted resemblances, borders so closely upon the ludicrous, 
that the reader is half the time inclined to consider it all a quiz, 
or else that the author is labouring under some strange hallucina- 
tion of mind. A woman and serpent observed in one of the 
paintings are gravely compared to Eve and the serpent ; and two 
naked figures behind, apparently in the attitude of contending 
together, to Cain and Abel—a male and female figure in the trunk 
of a tree floating on the water, to Noah and his wife—an Azteck 
priestess, to the Egyptian Isis—three xocpalli, or prints of feet, 
to the sravana, or three prints of the feet of Vishnu—the Peru- 
vian trinity, to the Hindoo trimurti—the Mexican tcomoztli, to 
the Hindoo puranas—two unknown animals pierced with darts, 
one to the Paschal lamb of the Jews, and the other to the ana- 
tomical man that figures in the almanac—the gods hurling fire on 
the Pyramid of Cholula, to the destruction of the tower of Babel 
—and many others equally striking and remarkable. The truth 
is that these pictures are so rude and disjointed, so devoid of any 
clue to their meaning, that they may be made to mean just what 
the interpreter wishes. ‘In them,” says Robertson, “ every 
figure of men, of quadrupeds, of birds, as well as every represen- 
tation of inanimate nature is extremely rude and awkward. The 
hardest Egyptian-style, stiff and imperfect as it was, is more ele- 
gant. The scrawls of children delineate objects almost as accu- 
rately.” It must be borne in mind too, that these paintings 
referred to by Humboldt, were not seen by him in America, but 
in the libraries of Europe, brought thither by the Spaniards, or 
copied in the works of their early writers. The authenticity of 
many of them is generally suspected by those who know any 
thing of this subject, and the interpretations of the Spanish wri- 
ters smell most rankly of the cunning priest, who could not let 
slip so favourable an opportunity for advancing his own purpose. 
“ Some learned Mexicans,” says Humboldt, “have imagined 
that the Apostle St. Thomas was the mysterious personage, high 
priest of Tula, whom the Cholulans acknowledged under the 
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name of Quetzalcootl,”* and it is no way doubtful, he thinks, 
that christian ideas have been communicated to the Mexican na- 
tions, by the way of the north-east of Asia. What, in the name of 
credulity, could the Mexicans know of St. Thomas, more than 
they had learned of the Spanish priests? The absurdity of this 
supposition is only equalled by its singular inconsistency with 
some remarks on the very next page. ‘ The ecclesiastics who, 
following the armies of Cortes and Pizarro, penetrated into Mexi- 
eo and Peru, were naturally inclined to exaggerate the analogies 
which they fancied they had recognized between the cosmogony 
of the Aztecks, and the dogmas of the christian religion. Imbued 
with the Hebrew traditions, comprehending imperfectly the lan- 
guages of the country, and the meaning of the hieroglyphical 
paintings, they referred every thing to the system they had pre- 
viously formed ; like the Romans, they saw nothing among the 
Germans and Gauls but their own worship and their own divini- 
ties. When we examine this question by the rules of the most 
rigid analysis, we find nothing among the Americans, which leads 
to the supposition that the Asiatic nations migrated to the new 
continent, after the establishment of Christianity.”” This is truth, 
and unsophisticated common sense. In another place, he de- 
clares that there is no proof whatever that the existence of man 
is much more recent in America, than on the other continent. 

Inscriptions and characters. The Americans possessed no 
alphabets ; and hieroglyphies, the sort of writing which they used, 
have been too common among rude nations, to be considered in 
this case as of exotic origin. The expression of ideas by pictures 
of natural objects is almost always found with barbarous or little 
refined people of every time and climate, from the learned 
Egyptian who wrote the history of the dead upon his coffin, to 
the poor Bushman who whiles away a leisure hour in scratehing 
on the sides of his cave profile views of Dutch boors armed with 
muskets, and smoking huge tobacco pipes, and the ignorant of 
every age who make a circle stand for a cheese, and one with a 
hole in the middle for a grindstone. Yet the Mexican hiero- 
glyphics cannot be compared to the Egyptian, nor to those of 
any other people of antiquity. 

In the way of inscriptions, the New World has proved most 
pitiably deficient, two or three only having been picked up, as if 
to whet the antiquarian’s appetite, merely to leave it ungratified. 
M. Humboldt heard of an inscription in the course of his travels, 
but was unable to visit it, and had to be contented with a copy of 
part of the characters made and given him by a Franciscan monk. 


* Researches, &c. 
VoL. 11.--No. 1. 8 
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He says they bore some resemblance to the Pheenician char- 
acter, but, he adds, with his characteristic simplicity, “I much 
doubt whether the good monk, who seemed to be but little in- 
terested about the pretended inscription, had copied it very care- 
fully.” Kalm found in Canada a sculptured pillar on which were 
strokes that were taken for a Tartarian inseription, and which 
was examined by the Jesuits at Quebec; after this we hear no 
more of it. On the banks of Taunton river—a stream in later 
days more generally associated in the mind with alewives than 
venerable antiques—was found several years ago an inscription 
which the wise ones of that region, apparently-as much addicted 
to notions as their posterity are said to be, pronounced to be 
Phenician, and thought to represent an alliance between the 
American people and the foreign nation, coming by the winds of 
the north from a rich and industrious country. Ingenious as M. 
Humboldt is in matters of this sort, he plumply denies that he 
can recognize a symmetrical arrangement of simple letters and 
syllabic characters, and can discover only a drawing scarcely 
traced, like those that have been found on the rocks of Norway, 
of five human figures surrounding an animal with horns, much 
higher in the fore than hinder parts of the body. 

Languages. This test has been more commonly relied upon 
for determining the affinities of nations than any other, though 
perhaps the least satisfactory of all. The results to which it 
conducts are generally vague and uncertain, and have been 
gradually rejected as a knowledge of the subject has increased. 
In the ordinary way of tracing analogies there are hardly two 
languages on the face of the earth, between which they cannot be 
found, and these too under circumstances so repugnant to the 
idea of an affiliation between the people that speak them, that we 
cannot resist the conviction of their being altogethér accidental 
or adventitious. Philologists have become more rational now, and 
are learning to distrust analogies which twenty or thirty years ago 
would have been considered indubitable. Some years ago, Va- 
ter, the German linguist, examined a great number of American 
languages, and found only one hundred and seventy words whose 
roots could be considered as common to both continents. Of 
these, three-fifths only resembled Asiatic words; the rest resem- 
bled the Celtic, Tschoud, the Bisecayen, the Coptic, and the 
Congo languages. If these analogies, therefore, prove any thing, 
they prove too much. The soundest philologists of the present 
day are pretty generally agreed, we believe, that an identity of 
origin is not established by an analogy between a few unimportant 
words, but rather by a strong resemblance in the style, spirit and 
structure of the language. The languages of the New World in 
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all these respects, are as remote from all others, as they could 
possibly be, and if entire difference of language supposes a differ- 
ence of origin, the question respecting the origin of the Americans 
is settled at once and for ever. ‘ The distinction of animate and 
inanimate nature ; their verbal adjectives and substances; their 
want of genders ; their tendency to combination and coalescence ; 
the absence of all inflection in their verbs, to designate words, 
time, person or number ; the want of all declension in their sub- 
stances or adjectives ; the paucity of connectives, and the conse- 
quent deficiency in precision ; the absence of auxiliary verbs ; the 
division of the pronouns, and the annexation of the temporal 
marks, partly to them and partly to the verbs, and the combina- 
tion of the same marks with all the other parts of speech,”*— 
these are qualities which indicate a most complete and decided 
a between the Indian languages and any in the Old 
orld. 

Planis and Animals. When one tribe or people goes out from 
another we know that it is their invariable custom to take with 
them those living productions which have been made conducive 
to the wants and enjoyments of their condition, insomuch that 
these become a surer indication of their path, than manners, reli- 
gion, or languages. If the Americans came from the Old World, 
we should reasonably expect to find them in possession of those 
objects which in their primitive abodes they had beenaccustomed 
to associate with their fondest ideas of comfort and enjoyment. 
On the contrary, they were found by their invaders unacquainted 
with wheat, oats, barley, rye, and indeed all the cereal plants 
which have been cultivated in Asia from time immemorial. In 
fact not a single plant of any great importance in the economy of 
life, is known to be common to both the New and the Old World. 
Though possessing lamas, alpacas, and two kinds of oxen, they 
never fed on milk,—a diet which was always loved by the an- 
cient tribes of Europe and Asia. As with their plants so we 
may say of their animals—not one did they domesticate, which 
has ever been found any where else. We might enlarge on this 
point, but our article is growing long, and we hasten to the most 
important question which the discussion involves. 

Physical characters. Since the old notions that climate, diet, 
and other natural causes were capable of modifying the complex- 
ion and features of man are now regarded as exploded errors by 
all naturalists really deserving the name, physical characters have 
become the most satisfactory test in deciding the origin of na- 


* N. A. Review, Vol. 26. 
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tions.* Language, religion, and knowledge may change to in- 
finity, but these, age after age, and under every diversity of 
circumstances, continue the same as when first impressed upon 
the human form by the hand of nature. The Jews have been 
scattered over the whole earth, and present the same strongly- 
marked national physiognomy, as when they were the chosen 
people of God. The Negroes have been sold for slaves to the 
northern civilized nations, from the times of earliest history 
without approximating a single step to the physical forms of their 
masters. How does this test affect the question in dispute? Not 
one grain of evidence in favour of the exotic origin of the Ameri- 
eans does it give—not one. It is a common idea that the Ameri- 
ean Indian bears a strong resemblance to the Mongol, and 
we have read that “the American Indians have generally the 
same colour and facial features, and nearly the same form and 
stature as the Caythayan and Mongol Tartars.” Why will 
people write on what they know nothing about? That the 
Americans are more like the Mongols, than they are like Eu- 
ropeans or Negroes, we have no manner of doubt, but every 
good naturalist—and none but those who have some knowledge 
of natural history, have any right to meddle with the subject— 
know that there are strong marks of difference between these 
people which separate them distinctly though not remotely from 
each other, and that he who should confound or overlook them, 
would show little less discrimination than if he ealled a whale a 
fish because he swims in the water and has fins. In the Mongol 
face the temples begin to converge immediately over the cheek 
bones, so as to give the forehead in a front view, a remark- 
ably narrow appearance ; in the American, the temples rise from 
the face by an almost perpendicular elevation, showing very little 
of that convergency which constitutes such a peculiar character 
in the Mongol. The forehead of the American too, is broader, 
flatter, and lower, and the superciliary ridge has greater promi- 
nence, than the Mongol’s. His cheek-bones, though prominent 
like the Mongol’s, have a more rounded outline, and the eyes 
are sunk deeper in their sockets. The nose of the American is 
larger, more prominent, and has more of the Grecian character ; 
the branches of the lower jaw are longer and less diverging. His 


* This may seem strange to those who have obtained their ideas on these things 
from Buffon and President Smith, (Gods ! what authority for facts on the nataral 
history of the human race !) but if they wish to know the subject as it now is, after 
investigation and knowledge and sound philosophy have been bestowed on it ten times 
greater than these men ever dreamt of, we beg them to consult some of the modern 
works—Pritchard’s Physical History of Man, Lawrence’s lectures on the same sub- 
me Desmoulins, Histoire Naturelle des Races Humaines. To examine this subject 
re would require too much room, and be foreign to the purpose of this article. 
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“ occipital bone is less arched, and the protuberances correspond- 
ing to the cerebellum, to which the system of M. Gall attaches 
great importance, are scarcely sensible.” Instead of that flatness 
which characterizes the Mongol face, the features of the Indian 
stand out in strong relief. The complexion of the ee is yel- 
low ; the American’sis red, or copper-colour, and though it varies 
considerably, it is always sure to lose or gain a few shades of red or 
black. The medium height of the American may be stated to be 
that of the Europeans, while the Mongol’s isa little below. The 
Americans have not the large head, nor diminutive limbs of the 
Mongol, but the different parts of their body are well-propor- 
tioned, and strongly and closely put together. If then they differ 
so widely from the people whom they must resemble, our inevi- 
table conclusion is, that, if they came from the Old World, they 
quitted their abodes without leaving a remnant behind them. 
We have thus gone through with the several sources of evi- 
dence commonly resorted to on this question, and seen that they 
are all inadequate to furnish proof of the foreign origin of the 
American Jndians. Yet clearly and surely as we believe this re- 
sult te be established, it does not necessarily follow that the fact 
itself is disproved, and that they sprung up on the soil from an 
entirely distinct stock ; for the emigration might have been made 
in the infancy of the race before the arts, sciences, or language, 


hardly began to exist, and consequently the proofs of it utterly 
fail now. But while we do not deny it, we equally refuse to 
assert it, and believe only that in the present state of our know- 
ledge, we have no proof sufficient to satisfy a philosophical mind 
which possesses the requisite degree of knowledge on the subject, 


that America was first setiled by emigrants from the Old 
World.* " 


* We have spoken rather severely of Humboldt in the course of this article, not 
from a mere spirit of levity or censoriousness, or ignorance of the high reputation 
which he enjoys, but because his reputation is an unfailing passport to his errors, with 
those who are not on their guard while perusing some of his writings. Our admira- 
tion of his talents and immense acquirements is surpassed by no one’s ; we know that 
he is an accurate and extensive observer, that his mind is capable of the most enl 
and philosophical views, and that the whole circle of the sciences has come withi 
the field of his intellectual vision, receiving a most delightful brilliancy from the re- 
flection ofhis mind. But M. Humboldt, like many other great men, has his hobby, 
which ever and anon he rides without mercy, till he either breaks down, or entirely 
loses sight of his readers. ‘This hobby is a fondness for generalizing, and that to an 
almost indefinite extent. So improbable and ridiculous are his conclusions sometimes, 
that his great name alone saves him from the charge of putting forth the most dream- 
ing and visionary speculations that ever met the day-light. His Researches, &c. 
abound in this idle foolery, most strikingly showing how worthless are the fruits of the 


greatest minds, when reason is displaced from her throne, and fancy seizes upon her 
sceptre. 
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QUARTERLY REVIEW---NO. LXXVIII. 


Numser Seventy-eight of this able, obstinate, and abusive work, 
which the editor himself twits us with republishing, has just 
come forth from the American press. “ Without any design of in- 
flicting such a torment, the Quarterly,”—so says the Quarterly it- 
self in this very number, p. 356, “ would seem to act as a blister 
on some of our thin-skinned brethren. A good natured joke is 
construed into a sneer; salutary advice into an insult; the 
mention of some peculiar traits of national character, into ridicule : 
yet with all their abuse and hatred, they read and reprint us.” 

Very true, we might say in reply ; and if your journal were a 
thousand times more abundant in ‘ these good natured jokes,’ a spe- 
cimen of which will be referred to before we have done, if you 
were to pepper and salt every paragraph with your ‘ salutary ad- 
vice,’ or to mention a score of what you may regard as ‘ peculiar 
traits of national character’ in every page, a few of our best men 
would still continue to read you—some few of the multitude for 
that very reason; others, notwithstanding such facts, for the 
worth of papers, on account of which they are willing to forgive 
and forget even your habitual abuse of our country. Will you 
reproach them for this? Would you insult them for their can- 
dour, their magnanimity and their forbearance? They are will- 
ing to hear you, willing to let others hear you—their children, 
their neighbours, and the people, in spite of your mistakes, your 
prejudices, and your intemperate language. And are you so for- 
getful of what you owe to yourself, as to twit them with this ? 

It cannot be denied that our news-papers are guilty of the 
same thing; but you never read our papers: that while your 
authors are generally, though not always, inclined to sport with 
whatever they suppose to be North-American either in habit or 
speech, our authors are, with two or three exceptions, in the 
habit of representing the English character in a most favourable 
view—the heroes and heroines, of all our stories, I believe with- 
out a single exception, up to the period when Mr. Paulding wrote 
his Old-England by a New-England man, a book in your temper, 
were either English, or quasi-English. The lofty-minded, the 
brave, the generous—the well-educated were always English by 
birth, or descent, by relationship, or by education. We never 
dreamed of ridiculing you—We were satisfied with imitating you. 
—What you praised we praised—your fashions were our fashions ; 
and this, in every thing so far as it was possible for us to follow 
you. Your pictures of high life were copied here ; we had not 
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a scene, a dialogue, nor even a character, which could be regard- 
ed as characteristic of our people. Every thing was English— 
every thing you yourselves would say, but the language. Yet 
more—the very things we are now reproached with and by you 
—have proceeded from you, and altogether from you. Our titles 
and our slaves are in proof. And even now, when we have but 
begun to retaliate in our story-books, and to represent your ami- 
able peculiarities, pretty much as they are, to offer you‘ salutary 
advice, and good natured jokes,’ how do you receiveit and them? 
—and what chance have we with you? Nearly all your books, 
good, bad, or indifferent, are reprinted here—and if a few are not, 
it is because they are too valuable, and we therefore import them, 
and retail them at more than their weight in silver to the very 
Yankees whom you laugh at for their taste, and abuse for their 
credulity. But few or none of our books are republished or seen 
by you; and of those that are not republished by you, not a hun- 
dred copies a year are ever seen by your people. What chance 
have we therefore with you in this unbrotherly strife? We can- 
not abuse you a thousandth part so much as you may us, whatey- 
er may be our inclination ; and if we could, neither your people 
nor you would ever hear of it. How unworthy of you therefore 
to take advantage of your power in this way—to make use of your 
most popular authors and to employ your most widely-circulated 
journals—journals that go on the wings of the wind through eve- 
ry part of the globe, for the purpose of ridiculing and misrepre- 
senting—for you do misrepresent—the character of a people 
who have sprung from the loins of your great fathers, and who 
are—and must forever be—your brothers, in all that constitutes 
brotherhood between people and people. 

We say that we are grievously mistaken by you—that you 
continually misrepresent us—and that if you would but take the 
trouble to send over a well-behaved, well-educated, liberal mind- 
ed man, or in other words, a worthy Englishman, with orders to 
ransack our whole country, east, west, north and south, you would 
find us to be a very different people, with better hearts, better 
heads, better intentions—a much warmer love, and a more dee 
ly rooted respect for our fathers and your fathers, than you would 
now believe possible. Why not try this? The cost would not 
be much. There are hundreds among you that could well spare 
the money—and there could not be a safer, a wiser, nor a more 
profitable investment, for any publisher. You want the truth. 
It is your interest to have the truth known to your people.—Such 
of your healthy and productive population as you would wish to 
keep, would not desert your country for ours. No matter what 
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we may think of our privileges or of yours. No matter how the 
fact may be—your people are not suited to our climate or soil or 
habits, any more than we are to yours. They are educated to 
their country—we to ours. Each would be happier therefore at 
home. Any thing short of the truth however—any thing to our 
prejudice that may be contradicted before a twelvemonth has 
gone by, or if you please a generation; would be an injury not 
more to us than to you. When discovered—when fairly exposed, 
a reaction would follow. You would not be believed, even when 
you spoke the truth. A vague, dangerous, and shifting hope 
would get possession of your people. They would—for they 
do—flock to this country, as to a place of refuge that their own 
government would coneeal from them. And once here—here 
they must stay. They would generally want the power to get 
back. No—you have nothing to fear from the truth; but every 
thing from untruth. Why not forbear awhile, why not employ some 
person therefore with a view, not to the establishment of your 
previously-conceived opinions, not to the strengthening of error, 
but with a view to facts, facts of every name and nature, to come 
here and give you a volume of such travels as English travellers 
in Europe and Asia, and Africa furnish you with ? 

You complain of our misrepresentations. But what are they 
in comparison with yours? We have but few authors—you a 
multitude : we to be sure have many travellers to your country, 
and you but here and there one to ours: But we send our most 
intelligent men, you such men as would not be suffered to make a 
book about any other people on earth, or any other subject. 
Ours return with loftier notions of you—yours, being unqualifi- 
ed for judgment, by the haste with which they travel, their 
want of education, or the want of opportunity here, on account 
of their business, or behaviour,—return—if they ever do return 
with their hearts soured by disappointment, and their faculties, 
such as they are, clouded with misanthropy. Their first object 
is to be indemnified for the cost of their journey—therefore they 
make a book. The next is, to justify themselves—both for leay- 
ing their own country and for coming back to it. Of course there- 
fore, they exaggerate the expectations, that led them to go away; 
they give dreams and hopes and wishes, for reports on authority, 
or facts personally communicated to them before their departure. 
And of course too, they exaggerate their sufferings—their ill-luek, 
their disappointment, and the causes of their return. Therefore 
they make such a book as nearly all the books by British travel- 
lers in America are. But judge for yourselves—take up any 
other traveller’s account of our people, either French or German, 
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and see how differently they represent the same facts. Should 
not this be enough to put you upon your guard, as the literary 
and political purveyors of a great nation? You may urge per- 
haps that the French, being rather hostile to you, and we having 
been their associates in two wars against you—may therefore be 
inclined to overpraise us. Undoubtedly they may, but have 
we not also been at war with them—and are we not English al- 
most as much as yourselves ; Anglo-American at least? And if 
so, may not their prejudice be quite enough to counterbalance 
their partiality toward us? And as for the Germans—why should 
they deal more kindly with us, than you do? They are not our 
brothers ; they, like you have been our adversaries in a most un- 
natural and unholy war—Why then should they favour us? And 
yet, if your witnesses are to be believed, the Germans, whenever 
they have had occasion to speak of our people or country, have 
thrown aside with a profligate recklessness, either their regard 
for truth, or that amazing industry which are now their national 
characteristics. You cannot believe this. You know the probity 
of the Germans—you know that with all their enthusiasm, they 
are diligent enquirers after truth, and careful expounders of it. 
Trust them therefore ; trust them when they speak of your brethren 
—trust them for your own sake, if not for ours. We have much to 
lose by your mistakes and your unfriendliness, but you have quite 
as much—if not more. How much better for you and for us, if 
hereafter instead of quarrelling, whenever we meet each other 
on the magnificent highway of literature—that sea where every 
people should meet every other people as if both were the sur- 
vivors of a buried or shipwrecked world—how much better to 
spend our time hereafter, not in fault-finding, nor in quarrelling, 
but in faithful and friendly enquiry into the virtues and beauties 
of each other’s character. 

We did intend, when we began, to give a few samples of what 
we have to complain of in thisnumber. But why should we—why 
perpetuate the very evil we are trying to destroy? If our breth- 
ren over sea feel as we do, they will not believe aught to our 
prejudice, without good and sufficient proof. And having the 
proof at their elbow, they will use it, not for mischief, but for good 
tous. We shall do so by them hereafter—if they will let us. 
If not—not. 


VOL. 1.—Nno. I. 








Live Yankees. 


LIVE YANKEES. 


CuarptTer L—A New-Encianp WINTER—SLIDING. 


Tue man of the south, who has never had an opportunity of 
seeing the whole of a broad country sheeted with snow; the 
glittering drift whirled hither and thither over a large territory of 
hill and plain, wood and water, so swiftly and so plentifully, as to 
cover it far and wide in a single hour; the millions of stars that 
quiver and sparkle in the blue deep of a northern sky, and the 
transparent flashing—the white thin lustre that oversweeps the 
whole breadth of the empyrean, as with a sort of interior illumi- 
nation, has no idea, can have no true ideaof the splendours of a 
northern winter. What would he say, after going to bed at night, 
with the whole earth bare as a desert before him, rocky and leaf- 
less and quiet as death, save where the glowing forest flutters 
and heaves and passes away, fragment by fragment, before the 
river-breeze or the white sea-fog, after tossing its gorgeous dra- 
pery and live plumage—for the leafing of our trees after they 
are touched with the frost, is plumage, all the day long in the hot 
sunshine: what would he say, on looking out of his window the 
next morning, to see the whole earth—trees, mountains and hills, 
rocks, rivers and woods, buried in snow—sheeted all over witha 
brightness that may be measured and weighed—lustre a foot 
thick ?—here a drift piled roof-high, and arching over a slope, 
where two or three log huts have nestled together for safety as it 
were under the skirts of the original forest, now thinned away 
to a few straggling beeches, a fine old oak or two here and there, 
and a cluster of white-birch and young spruce, huddled together 
in spots and patches—the pearly shafts of the one striping the 
shadow of the other, as if their fellowship were that of sympathy 
or choice : there a brotherhood of huge hemlocks leaning away 
from the side of a hill, their black branches overloaded with a 
heap of dazzling light, apparently sifted over them, till they were 
ready to break with the first breath of wind, or to cast their bur- 
then by cartloads upon the first unwary cow, or truant boy that 
should go slumping that way to school: Here the branches of a 
great swaggering tree, literally overpowered and crushed to the 
earth by the ponderous light ; and there the smaller and prettier- 
fashioned maple, and cherry and ash sprouting off to the sky, and 
scintillating and rattling with every touch and every breath after 
arain, as if they were so many vegetable erystallizations: Here 
a troop of tall boys, with slouched hats and linsey-woolsey frocks, 
buskined to the knees and mittened to the elbows, roaring out 
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their joy like a herd of young buffaloes, and making their way 
over the dead level (where the strongest horse would give up 
with fatigue in half an hour) day after day, at the rate of a dozen 
or fifteen leagues a day, if required, on snow shoes three feet 
long, or so; and there a parish of grown girls bundled away in 
heaps like so many feather-beds on a sort of sledge, their sweet- 
hearts dragging them up hill for the pleasure of sliding down with 
them afterwards, on their way to school ; now scowering off at 
full-gallop over the hard glittering crust, which in our part of the 
world is often strong enough to bear a heavy ox-team with a load 
of rock-maple, or second growth red-oak to boot ; now darting 
off at a speed that takes away the breath, over the tops of stumps, 
rock-heaps, brush fences, stone walls and bramble-bushes, down 
one hill and half way up another for three quarters of a mile or 
more at a stretch,—the pilot standing up and guiding the sledge 
with a stick fastened to the tip of each runner, or a split rope, as 
you may see a circus-rider, with a pair of horses under him, or 
lying at his whole length behind the cargo of girls, and steering 
with his toes—the ice flying and flashing in the sun like steel- 
sparks at every touch, as they shoot along their way. Oh, it is in- 
vigorating—purifying—but to breathe the sharp, loud air of a 
New-England winter, in the midst of such frolic and such scenery ; 
the hills ringing with laughter and the trees showering snow upon 
you by the bushel, or filling the wide air and the whole sky with 
what a man of the south would mistake for feathers, or white 
rose-leaves or pearl-blossoms in a gale, as your sled flies under- 
neath the crackling and quivering branches of our great northern 
forest of glass. 

And then too,—but I shall not stop to describe these now ; for 
they have nothing to do with my story—there are our huskings 
and our raisings, our quiltings and our sieigh-parties. 


CuartTer IIl.—S.ie1GHina. 


It was at one of these, however—a sleigh-party, that the ad- 
venture began which led to my acquaintance with the subject of 
the following narrative. On a bitter cold starry evening, in the 
depth of one of the coldest winters I ever knew, that of 1815— 
16, having made our arrangements above a week before, nine 
sleigh-loads of about as heavy and happy human creatures as 
ever breathed the powdered glass of a northern sky, started off 
in a string from a little snug settlement on the borders of the 
Kennebec, to have a dance by contribution at the new house of a 
neighbour, about four leagues off, who talked of entertaining com- 
pany at half price. By contribution, I say, because after the ball 
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is over, one of the company goes round with a hat, sparing nobo- 
dy, not even the invited guest nor the stranger, perhaps not even 
the girls, though of that | am not sure, and asking them ‘to shell 
out their fourpences. 

I was one of the party,and being a new comer, had my choice, 
not only of the girls, but of the horses and sleighs, and to say the 
truth, | was not backward in availing myself of the advantage. 
The girl was one of the handsomest and heartiest romps I ever 
met with—and I have seen a good many in my day; she wasa 
dark-haired, bright-eyed, rosy-mouthed, sensible, shrewd crea- 
ture, who would behave more freely in the broad day light before 
every body that knew her, than she would by a country fire in 
the dead of night, after the old folks had gone to bed. She had 
no objection to being kissed, or pulled and hauled about before 
folks ; but the moment you were alone with her—hands off! She 
would laugh in your face if you tried to kiss her, and fairly waltz 
herself out of your arms, if you tried to clasp her. So much for 
Nabby Q. Pettigrew, eldest daughter of old Peter G. Pettigrew. 
And as for the horse, I will say, that I never saw a finer, a freer, 
a more spirited or a more graceful creature ; andI must say more- 
over, that of all the ways I ever heard of, and of all the contriv- 
ances | ever met with for showing off a beautiful horse to advan- 
tage, give me a light well mounted Yankee sleigh, with a buffalo 
robe, a harness not heavier than a handful of ribbons, a genteel 
figure ofa girl—or a wife—a broad level-—or a smooth glittering high- 
way before me—a fair field and no favour. I know of nothing on 
earth to compare with it—not even the free graceful movement 
and rigging of a tandem-leader. The creature appears to launch 
away unincumbered, as if turned out by the boys, without saddle 
or bridle, to enjoy the new turf in the spring of the year, to gal- 
lop along the sea-beach, or to take his fill of the fresh wind ; or 
—I like to reach every body—or—as if he were let off with gun- 
powder to the sound of bells and the flash of rockets and fire- 
works. 

I had a horror of sleigh-parties. I had been to several in my 
youth, where after dancing and freezing and freezing and dancing 
by turns for half the night in a huge barn of a place, with two 
fires in it, each big enough to roast an ox by, a floor sprinkled 
over with white sand, a supper-table spread long after midnight 
with boiled-beef and cabbage, pickles. and preserves, puddings 
and pies, custard and geese, dough-nuts, fish-and-potatoes and 
poached eggs, with flip sauce ;—another country dance to finish 
off with after supper, through a line of people such as you may 
see standing up to pass buckets at a fire in the wooden parts of 
New-England—at several dances in my youth, I say, where af- 
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ter suffering all this and more in the shape of a frolic, I have been 
obliged to plump into the sleigh head foremost in my hurry to 
escape, and gallop a dozen or two of our country miles (which 
never have more than one end a-piece) my fingers numb with 
cold, my feet aching, and my ears ringing with a north-wester, 
every creature about me chilled through and through, muff, tip- 
pet, and all—bricks, buffaloes and stones to the contrary never- 
theless—with no hope of finding so much as a spark of fire ora 
thimble full of hot ashes to thaw by after I had got home, nor any 
prospect more cheerful before me than that of being obliged to lie 
a-bed for half the next day trying to recollect where I had been 
the night before, and how in cases of numb-palsy the circulation 
could be restored to the feet. Feet! they are lumps of snow at 
such a time: neither more nor less—nothing but lumps of un- 
touchable, unmeltable snow. Therefore I hated a sleigh-ride. 
And to tell the truth I used to enjoy that story of Franklin pro- 
digiously, where on being asked what a sleigh-ride was by some- 
body of the south who lived among orange flowers, magnolia, 
honeysuckle and jasmine, the doctor is made to say—Do as I bid 
you Sir, and you may have a sleigh-ride of your own, without 
stirring a foot nearer the north pole. You have only to wait for 
the coldest wind you ever have here; to open all the doors and 
windows of your house, to seat yourself in the draught with your 
feet in cold water up to your knees, and to set all the people in 
your house, men, women and children galloping about you with 
bells on. 

But I had cause to alter my faith on the evening I allude to. 
It was cold to be sure—cold as the north sea, where the very 
star-light freezes and sparkles and cracks, loud enough—so say the 
sailors—to be detected by the ear; but then the road was capi- 
tal, smooth, glossy, and all the way down hill both ways—to judge 
by the speed of the horse and the noise of the wind as it rang in 
my ear, the moon brighter than I ever saw it before, the girl at 
my side a creature of ten thousand for a frolic, a laugh, or a game 
of blind-man’s buff, and the horse a fair match for her. But we 
arrived, and greatly to our surprise without being run over, run 
away with, upset, or pitched into a snow-drift ; and found the hall 
as they termed it there, lighted with half a score of barberry can- 
dies and warmed with ever-so-much wood, in two of the biggest 
fire-places I ever saw ; a black fiddler perched in a corner, and 
the master of the house aided by five or six handsome daughters 
and a wife, who looked more like their elder sister, than their 
mother, all getting ready for the dance ; a part laying the cloth and 
watching the fire, a part helping to dress each other, and the rest 
tracing 8 with a hloek:-broven over the white-sanded floor. 
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Hurra there! hurra! cried the hired man, as we drew nigh. 
Before fifteen minutes were over, our horses were taken care of 
in the shed, our girls paraded fore and aft the long room, like a 
troop of horse ready for a charge, and the next moment away 
went the top couple, followed by at least five more kicking and 
flinging in all directions, whirling and whapping, and setting and 
shuffling, this way and that, as if they were at work by the job. 
My partner was every where, and I trying to follow her. Jupi- 
ter! how she did swing and sway hither and thither over that 
large room, bawling out the figure at the topmost pitch of her 
fine clear voice, and shoving half the company one way, and half 
the other, as she flapped against their sides with her arms a-kimbo, 
or bounced on their toes, at the last fling of every new step. At 
one time, what with the agony and the excitement, we were all 
jumping and pigeon-winging together. 

In the midst of the uproar, I heard a rough observation utter- 
ed by a voice I knew; and as I turned about, 1 saw a young 
farmer of the neighbourhood in dispute with a stranger who had 
arrived in the village that afternoon, just as we were making up 
the party, and was therefore allowed to join us, by way of lower- 
ing the tax. You said you could handle me, said the farmer. 

I did not. 

Well then, you may have a chance, by ’m by— 

But I did not, I say. What more would you have ? 

Better not brag any more then, that’s all. 

Brag what do you mean? 

What do I mean ? 

Yes—what do you mean Sir? 

I mean what I say—-help yourself. 

I thought proper to interfere now ; and Jeaving my partner, I 
went up to the fire-place where they stood eying each other with 
a look that boded mischief to both. Poh, poh, said I to the farm- 
er, what if he did say so? You are none of the worse for it, are 
you? 


CuapTer IIL.—Tue Wrestiinc-Matcu. 


But I never did say so, answered the stranger, turning to me 
and speaking in a tone that made me look up. Whatever else, I 
might say, I never said that. There was evidently a meaning 
here beyond the reach of the other, whom he regarded with a 
look, so assured, so courteous and so provoking, that I am afraid 
I should have knocked him down right or wrong, if I had been 
his adversary. Altogether indeed his behaviour and appearance 
were out of the common way. He was but a youth; yet his 
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composure was that of established manhood. He was but slightly 
put together ; and yet he stood eying his formidable adversary 
without a symptom of nervousness or terror. And there was 
something to startle you in his large black eyes and black hair, 
and complexion of unearthly paléness, so strangely contrasted, 
and so out of harmony with each other as to appear the effect 
either of artifice, or of long and severe confinement. 

I will, I say—stand clear now, cried somebody at the door. You 
shan’tI say! Well you see if I don’t. You great ugly critter you. 
Who’s ugly? You—y’ere the ugliest temper ever I see. The 
door flew open at the speech, and in tumbled a great two-fisted 
fellow, head-over-heels, into the very middle of the company. 

Our Jake, by George ! if ’taint, there’s none o’ me. Why did’nt 
ye come afore ? 

I did, our Bob. 

You lie you dog, you did’nt come at all—considerin’. 

The company burst forth into a perfect hurra of laughter, in 
the midst of which, the dispute was renewed. All I could say or 
do was of no use, further than to prevent a quarrel on the spot— 
each was determined to have what he called his money’s worth 
of row. At last, in chimed Jake with a — 

Get out o’ thatnow! He was the stage-driver. Get out 0’ 
that now, will ye! Who’s afeard ? 

Plaguy pooty job o’ work too, said another; burn my buttons if 
I aint a good mind to right up in eend and tell the whole on’t— 
hit or miss. 

Do, said the stranger, to whom the remark was addressed, 
though the head of the speaker was turned another way. Do— 
you will oblige me. 

May I? said the other, touching me as he pretended to stoop 


and cleave away the snow that hung in huge masses about his 
nether garment. 


I shook my head. 

Out with it our Fip—gee off bright ! hu’ lion up! What are ye 
stoppin’ for now? cried a huge broad-shouldered youth at my 
elbow. Od rot it all; you had’nt ought to be afeard o’ him, 
nor two more jess like him. 

No, nor of nothing else—I dare say, if he is like you, said the 
stranger, glancing at the youth—except clean water. 

Another long, loud, boisterous laugh broke forth from every part 
of the room. 

That’s into you, our Jaky, and about right, cried he, who but 
a few minutes before was on the point of quarrelling with the 
stranger. Up to the hub too. 

Our Jaky, otherwise lieutenant Jacob L. P. Sawyer, was a sort 
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of a blacksmith by trade ; not that he, or any of his kith or kin 
had ever learnt a trade—but then he, like the rest of us Yan- 
kees, could turn his hand to any thing, and when he was neither 
at college nor keeping school, when there were no women to 
shoe, nor ships to build, nor boards to saw, nor shooks to fit, he 
was content with ironing sleighs and bleeding horses for the neigh- 
bourhood—keeping a livery-stable, a currier’s shop and a nine-pin 
alley at odd hours. 

At him, our Jake—that’s your sort, my boy! Gee up with 

er! 

“ But Jacob was all abroad. The laugh—the look—and the 
real condition of his garb, overpowered him for more than a 
minute. He prepared for reply to be sure: he drew up and 
faced the stranger, but his words failed him ; his cheek reddened 
through the layer of smoke, his lip quivered, and the water fairly 
came into his eyes. I pitied the poor fellow—for there stood his 
betrothed, not a yard from his elbow, Miss Judy Augusta Morrill, 
puffing and blowing, and laughing and blushing, all in a breath— 
her eyes full of anxiety about her beau, and her mouth wide open, 
waiting for the return of a couple above her, who had up and cast off 
about five minutes before, and were now going it down the middle 
like a house a-fire, a saw-mill adrift, or a coach-and-six-horses on 
the recruiting service. He saw, too—he couldn’t help seeing, 
that most of the girls had got together at the fire-place, where 
under pretence of warming themselves and fixing their curls, they 
were peeping at the stranger, some side-ways, some over each 
other’s shoulders, and some in the glass; and that others were 
dropping out of the line, or stealing off at the other end, as fast 
as they got through the voyage, and huddling together in heaps 
where they could see what was going on. 

But lieutenant Jacob L. P. Sawyer was not a man to be put 
aside so easily. And so, after breathing hard for a minute or 
two, up he went to the stranger, and looking him right in the 
eye, says the lieutenant, says he— 

Who the bugs are you? 

The stranger moved away. 

You’d better stop, J tell yer. 

The stranger stopped. ; 

For a moment the other appeared abashed ; but on looking about 
him and seeing every body on his side, and Miss Judy Augusta 
and her fourteen sisters and brothers, all ready to take his part, 
he proceeded. 

You’re a plaguy pooty feller, aint you ? 

The stranger bowed, and the company laughed. 

For to come here and make your brags how’t you could handle 
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our Fip—the stubbedest feller any where here abouts, aint he, 


I guess he is—by ! 

An’ you said how’t you could handle him, didn’t ye? 

No—I did not. 

You lie. 

Rascal——if I had you any where but here, I'd give you a 
lesson you wouldn’t forget to your dying day. 

You—you—ha, ha, ha! he, he, he! haw ! 

Come, come, said I; we have had enough o’ this— 

Let me alone, master B ; Pll be skinned if I don’t give 
that are fellow his change yet. If I don’t, there’s none o’ me, 
that’s all—considerin’. 

My change—I understand you now. You are determined to 
have a quarrel, are you? 

Well, what if I am ? 

Are you, I say. That’s the question—are you ? 

Didn’t you say up to the house, while you sot in the stage an’ 
looked on as they were wrastlin’ together, how’t you could thrap 
our Amos, an’ our Josh, and our Fip? 

No. 

What did you say, then? 

If you must know—I said I believed I could throw the best of 
you three times out of four, at arm’s length. 

You did, did ye! 

I did. 

Maybe you'd like to try it? 

Maybe I should. 

Here the stout blacksmith appeared to be all at sea again—for 
the stranger was leering with a wicked eye at the huge dirty 
sprawling hands before him; and the girls—they who were 
proud enough the day before to keep company with the hand- 
some blacksmith—even they were following his look and begin- 
ning to titter. To be sure, the hands of the honest fellow were 
none of the whitest—as how should they be, when he had nothing 
but the water of the shop trough to rinse them in, and a coarse 
leather apron to wipe them on? Blacksmiths and printers, ducks 
and shoemakers, will have their own way in such things—and 
who’s a better right? Every man to his puddle, I say. Hurrah 
for Jackson ! 

My hands may not be so white as your’n, mister, said the black- 
smith ; but I know how to get my own livin’, I guess—and to get 
it honestly, too. 

The stranger started, and grew yet paler, and his dark eyes 
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flashed fire. I wondered at this, for he had betrayed no emotion 
before. 

An’ as for them are thingumbobs you carry there—pointing to 
a bunch of gold seals ; and them are what d’ye call ’ems, stickin’ 
out at the end o’ your arms, like half a dozen o’ dipped candles—~ 
pointing to the stranger’s hands—I should like to know what on 
earth sich things as them’s good for— 

The laugh began to veer about now. 

You may be proud enough on um—an’ if the truth was known, 
I dare say ’tis all you’ve got to brag of; but for my own part, I 
like to see a man made like a man, don’t you, gals—? 

Guess we do . Lud, how ye talk! Well—if ever! 

An’ what’s more, I like to see a man with the hands of a man, 
jest as much as I do to see a man with the face of aman. You 
may think as you like, mister—hobbledehoy—neither man nor 
boy—but if I was a woman, I’d jist as soon think o’ sparkin’ it 
with a great green gal, or a dish o’ byled parsnips, as with a feller 
to sich a face. What on ’arth are them cattle good for, I should 
like to know; you’re nothin’ but a shop-keeper’s boy, arter all, 
I'd wage—one o’ them are he tape-sellers that I hate as I do 
pyzon ; an’ as for them are things there, fine coat an’ all, maybe 
if they was paid for, you’d be worse off than me with all your 
braggin’— 

The other moved away with a haughty smile, which appeared 
to be not altogether assumed. 

But, Sawyer followed him up, and getting in the door-way, 
through which he was about to pass, planted himself there with 
his.legs ever-so-far apart. 

My friend, allow me to pass, if you please. 

You can’t pass here, was the reply. 

I must and shall—you’d better not stop me. 

But I shall, though. 

If you do, or if you attempt it, PU——T’ll drawing in his 
breath. 

You’ll what ? 

Pitch you head-over-heels into the space below. 

I should like to see you do it. 

Should you—then prepare yourself. And the next moment 
they were grappled together, and but for me, I do not know but 
one or both would have gone over the railing. But I tore them 
apart, and with the assistance of two or three of the company, 
held them apart, although they chafed and struggled and stood 
eying each other and breathing like spent tigers held back from 
their prey. For my own part, I was grieved and astonished ; and 
addressing myself to the stranger, I told him he was mad to think 
of contending with such a formidable adversary. 
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Never fear me, was the reply. I know what I’m about. Give 
me fair play, let nobody interfere, and I will undertake to pitch 
the lubber through the window. 


Form a ring there! form a ring! shouted a dozen voices to- 
gether. . 


A ring—saidI. As for fighting, I tell you now, that neither of 
you shall fight where I am. 

Who cares for you. 

And as for wrestling, stand by me, landlord. 

That I will! 

As for wrestling here, that is out of the question; it would be 
as much as your necks are worth to try a fall here. 

Mister, said the blacksmith, I’m a goin’ out in the snow—dar’st 
you follow me? 

Yes. But let us understand each other. I shall try one fall, 
and but one with you. You may choose your man—let him be 
the best among you at arm’s length ; and if I don’t throw him, P’ll 
treat the company. 

Hurra for you! Hourra for you, I say! MHourra for the 
stranger! cried most of those who stood near. He crows it well, 
hey ; don’t be afeard, our Jake. Hourra ! 

Afeard—who’s afeard? I say, you mister—seein’ t’yer pretty 
sure o’ this, maybe you’d like to bate a few? 

Maybe I should. 

How much ’Il you go? 

Whatever you please. 

At this reply, we all crowded together and began to stare at 
the slender and sickly-looking youth ; and not a few of us began 
to suspect we had got the wrong sow by the ear. 

Dar’st you kiver that then, said Fip, and begin with me. [’m 
the best man here, aint I boys? 

That’s you, Fip ! Hourra for Fip Sawyer. 

How much have you got, said the stranger, pulling out his 
pocket book, and eying the two clenched hands of the other as 
they rested on the table. 

Fip lifted his hands with a portentous growl, and a look of des- 
perate courage ; and there lay a hard dollar. 

Yes—there ! cried the stranger, throwing down another. 

The company stared with astonishment. 

Maybe you’d like to say two—or three—— 

With all my heart. 

Or five—or ten—or 

Whatever you please. I tell you now, once for all, that you 
may make your bate as heavy as you please, and though it take 
the last dollar J have on earth, and my watch into the bargain, I 
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will cover it. You need not interfere (turning to me) I appreci- 
ate your motive, and am obliged to you ; but I never shrink from 
my word. 

Some whispering followed now, and I could see by the looks of 
the party, as they were mustering the cash, that they regarded 
the deportment of the stranger as mere bravado—and to tell the 
truth, so did I. 

At last, forty-five dollars were produced and spread out on the 
table. 

The challenge was instantly met by forty-five more, on the part 
of the stranger. 

The Sawyers and their party were half ready to go to logger- 
heads with each other. Some were for backing out, and with- 
drawing their bets—others were for meeting the stranger half way 
as far as he would go; but then, I observed, that of those who 

retended to believe that he wanted to frighten them, only one 
had backed his opinion with a bet ; and he was beginning to look 
toward the door, and say that if they were gwyin’ to do any thing, 
they’d better do it; for his part, he was tired of so much fol-de- 
rol, aad wanted to be off. 

So am I, said the stranger. But is here all you mean to risk— 
all the cash you have among you all your credit is good for ? 
Stop, Sir, if you please—you are the owner of that horse-and- 
sleigh you drove, are you not? 

Well, and what if I am? 

Nothing but this. What’ll ye take for both 

What’ll I take ? 

Yes—I am serious. You complained a moment ago, that you 
had no money. Come, Sir, fix your own price for your horse- 
and-sleigh, and if you are not very extravagant, I’ll buy them of 

ou 
‘ One hundred and fifty dollars, if you dare? 

No—but I will say one hundred, if you dare. 

One-twenty-five, and they are yours, lock, stock and barrel, as 
they stand. 

Done—there’s your money. 

The man counted it out, looked up at me—examined every 
dollar, note by note, and fell a-whistling. 

And now, Sir—continued the stranger: there are one hundred 
and twenty-five dollars more to put against yours, if you dare. 

Then, by jings if 1 don’t! Who’s afeard! 

In a moment more, the money was all deposited in my hands, 
contrary to the wish of a young lawyer, who owed me a grudge 
for it as long as he lived ; the parties treading the snow in their 
stocking-feet, with their coats off; the horse-and-sleigh brought 
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up to the door—and all the windows crowded with flaring lights 
and anxious faces. 

The stranger planted himself with the air of an accomplished 
player—of one who knows that wherever he may set his feet, 
there they will remain ; the other, himself, with a savage, vehe- 
ment, rude strength, which made me tremble for the issue. They 
drew near each other—stood still—fixed their feet in the rough 
snow—interchanged a grip, and stood stock-still again for above 
a minute, eying each other, as if both were on the brow of a 
precipice. 

Are you ready, Sir? said the stranger. 

I am—fire away. 

The snow flew—the struggle was very brief—I know not if I 
breathed more than twice before it was all over. I never saw a 
prettier match, nor more beautiful play, and I was just turning my 
head to say as much, when I saw two of the brothers opposite me 
throw up their arms with a cry of joy on their lips. I looked 
again—the eager eyes and lighted countenance of the party in 
array against the youth, were all before me ; and as for the youth 
himself, he was high up in the air, with his back toward Fip, 
whose feet appeared to be frozen to the snow. I turned away— 
there was no hope for the former, no chance whatever, and though 
I was angry with him for his folly in risking so much, I could not 
help saying how much I pitied him. But the words were hardly 
out of my mouth before I saw their countenances fall—the lights 
hurrying away from the window—the crowd rushing out of the 
house one over another—and a man pitched upon his head several 
feet from me into a snow-bank. Poor fellow, thought I—I hope 
he is not injured’; and I was going up to see, when the voice of 
the stranger startled me. He was at my elbow, with his boots in 
his hand, his hat off, and his coat over his arm. He had conquer- 
ed—how, I never knew—how, no body was ever able to say, not 
even his adversary, who lay stretched out his whole length on the 
drift. 

Bring me the money, said the stranger, seizing the reins and 
leaping into the sleigh. 

Hadn’t you better come into the house? eried the landlord, as 
the lawyer whispered in my ear that if I paid either party, I was 
liable to an action from the other. 

No, Sir—I hope never to see the inside of that house again, 
while I breathe. 

Fip Sawyer passed in as he spoke, bare-headed, with his collar 
open, his shoes off, and his back white with the signs of the fall. 
I paid the money over in spite of the law, and as I held the light 
for the stranger to count it by, hoping the matter would be finish- 
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ed, I saw the friends of Sawyer getting together just inside the 
door-way, with looks that boded mischief. Be quick, said I to 
the lawyer, as he helped count the money over. 

I never hurry, said the lawyer ; and the stranger pulled out a 
book from his pocket, tore a leaf and began writing. At last, all 
was ready—the money was paid—the horse turned away from the 
door, and the company silent as the grave. 

Landlord—there’s something for you—and there’s a ten dollar 
note toward the bill of the company, said the stranger: and— 
this way master B., if you please—a word in your ear. I know 
you, though you do not know me. Read that to-morrow (he put 
something into my hand as he spoke), and say how you like it. 

I say! You mister—holloa there ! cried the whole troop 
of Sawyers. Holloa there, I say! 

But no—crack went the whip! The snow flew—and away 
went the stranger at full speed, with the smartest horse for a long 
stretch, and the cleverest sleigh by all odds, to borrow the lan- 
guage of the people, ever heard of in the district of Maine, at the 
period of my story. 

The moment he was off, I took a side peep at the parcel in my 
hand, gave it a squeeze or two, and without being perceived, as- 
certained to my own satisfaction, that if it contained nothing else, 
it certainly did contain either soft paper or something confound- 
edly like soft paper. What was I to do in such a delicate affair ? 
The liberality of the stranger to the landlord, with whom he had 
no reason to be pleased, | had been astonished at; and as for 
the company, had he not paid more than half the bill for the night, 
after their gross and abominable behaviour? If so—and as I 
thought of this, I looked up and saw the sleigh skimming over the 
top of the next hill, more like a boat, or a bird in the star-light, 
than like a thing with a horse to it——J/ so, what may not a rea- 
sonable body hope for, when he is known to the party? Was I 
not the first—the very first, to take part with the stranger? Had 
J not stood up for him through thick and thin; and had he not 
appeared fully sensible of the favour? If so, 1 repeated, if so—— 
and I gave the parcel another squeeze, and—and—in short, I 
could bear it no longer. What was the use of waiting till to-mor- 
row? Before I had answered this question, I found myself seat- 
ed by the kitchen fire (the kitchen-folks were all up stairs) with 
the paper in my hands. It contained two fifty-dollar bank notes 
—a twenty—the identical forty-five won at play—and the writing 
that follows. 

“Dear Sir. My life is in your hands. Give the whole busi- 
ness the air of a frolic, and let it appear as if it originated with 
you.— 


—-o oo 


—_—. 
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I griped the cash with extraordinary vigour—and read on. 

“ I know you, as I said before, though you do not know me. 
I am therefore willing to trust you. Keep this— 

That I will, said I, thrusting the cash into my pocket, half-el- 
bow deep. “ 

“ Till to-morrow— 

Till to-morrow—zounds ! 

“ Take the earliest opportunity, I pray you, of returning the 
Sorty-five to the poor fellows ; but do it in such a way that the 
story shall go no further. Hand over the two fifties— 

I began to breathe uncomfortably here. 

“ The two fifties to the owner of the horse and sleigh. It is 
all they are worth, and all he asked for them the day before yes- 
terday. I swore to have them, and I have got them now, for 
what he offered them at, and then fell back. As for the twenty 
—if you will be so obliging as to buy a watch seal with it, when 

ou have an opportunity, and wear it for the sake of an old 
schoolfellow—lost at sea—you will oblige, Your’s, &c. 
J. M. 


P.S. Keep this, and make a minute of the circumstances I 
beg of you; but say nothing, till you are called upon to relate 
the story for my preservation.” 

His life in my hands—how could that be? What was I to be- 
lieve? I say nothing now of the bitterness of my disappointment, 
after having counted and pocketed the money, to find, that—per- 
adventure it belonged to others; nor of the dignified pleasure I 
felt on coming to the idea about the watch-seal, (the man wore a 
magnificent bunch of seals) ; butI confine myself to the perplex- 
ity and fever I was in to know the truth. Who could the stran- 
ger be? Had I ever seen him before? I began to believe I had 
—there was a something in his look that haunted me, and a 
something in his voice that appeared familiar to me, when I 
thought over all the circumstances of the evening—but where ? 
I knew not. When? Alas I had no idea. Yet he knew me, and 
referred to a schoolfellow—lost at sea. Lost at sea—What could 
he mean? A sort of shudder—I cannot conceal the truth—a 
shudder—a thrill of strange fear crept over me, as I thought of 
this, and for a breath or two, I behaved like a fool. But I soon 
recovered and began to ask myself what on earth he should re- 
turn the money for. It was fairly wagered, and fairly won. The 
more I considered the matter, the deeper was my perplexity—I 
could make neither head nor tail of it; and so I gave up in des- 
pair, and went back tothe ball room—it was empty and cold, the 
fire had gone out, and the candles were leaning away from the 
draught with a soft look, and pouring their tallow upon the hearth 
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ed, I saw the friends of Sawyer getting together just inside the 
door-way, with looks that boded mischief. Be quick, said I to 
the lawyer, as he helped count the money over. 

I never hurry, said the lawyer ; and the stranger pulled out a 
book from his pocket, tore a leaf and began writing. At last, all 
was ready—the money was paid—the horse turned away from the 
door, and the company silent as the grave. 

Landlord—there’s something for you—and there’s a ten dollar 
note toward the bill of the company, said the stranger: and— 
this way master B., if you please—a word in your ear. I know 
you, though you do not know me. Read that to-morrow (he put 
something into my hand as he spoke), and say how you like it. 

I say! You mister—holloa there ! cried the whole troop 
of Sawyers. Holloa there, I say! 

But no—crack went the whip! The snow flew—and away 
went the stranger at full speed, with the smartest horse for a long 
stretch, and the cleverest sleigh by all odds, to borrow the lan- 
guage of the people, ever heard of in the district of Maine, at the 
period of my story. 

The moment he was off, I took a side peep at the parcel in my 
hand, gave it a squeeze or two, and without being perceived, as- 
certained to my own satisfaction, that if it contained nothing else, 
it certainly did contain either soft paper or something confound- 
edly like soft paper. What was I to do in such a delicate affair ? 
The liberality of the stranger to the landlord, with whom he had 
no reason to be pleased, | had been astonished at; and as for 
the company, had he not paid more than half the bill for the night, 
after their gross and abominable behaviour? If so—and as I 
thought of this, I looked up and saw the sleigh skimming over the 
top of the next hill, more like a boat, or a bird in the star-light, 
than like a thing with a horse to it——J/ so, what may not a rea- 
sonable body hope for, when he is known to the party? Was I 
not the first—the very first, to take part with the stranger? Had 
J not stood up for him through thick and thin; and had he not 
appeared fully sensible of the favour? If so, I repeated, if so—— 
and I gave the parcel another squeeze, and—and—in short, I 
could bear it no longer. What was the use of waiting till to-mor- 
row? Before I had answered this question, I found myself seat- 
ed by the kitchen fire (the kitchen-folks were all up stairs) with 
the paper in my hands. It contained two fifty-dollar bank notes 
—a twenty—the identical forty-five won at play—and the writing 
that follows. 

“Dear Sir. My life is in your hands. Give the whole busi- 
ness the air of a frolic, and let it appear as if it originated with 
you.— 
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I griped the cash with extraordinary vigour—and read on. 

“ IT know you, as I said before, though you do not know me. 
I am therefore willing to trust you. Keep this— 

That I will, said I, thrusting the cash into my pocket, half-el- 
bow deep. 

“ Till to-morrow— 

Till to-morrow—zounds ! 

“ Take the earliest opportunity, I pray you, of returning the 
Sorty-five to the poor fellows ; but do it in such a way that the 
story shall go no further. Hand over the two fifties— 

I began to breathe uncomfortably here. 

“ The two fifties to the owner of the horse and sleigh. It is 
all they are worth, and all he asked for them the day before yes- 
terday. I swore to have them, and I have got them now, for 
what he offered them at, and then fell back. As for the twenty 
—if you will be so obliging as to buy a watch seal with it, when 
you have an opportunity, and wear it for the sake of an old 
schoolfellow—lost at sea—you will oblige, ¥ eat . 

P.S. Keep this, and make a minute of the circumstances I 
beg of you; but say nothing, till you are called upon to relate 
the story for my preservation.” 

His life in my hands—how could that be ? What was I to be- 
lieve? I say nothing now of the bitterness of my disappointment, 
after having counted and pocketed the money, to find, that—per- 
adventure it belonged to others; nor of the dignified pleasure I 
felt on coming to the idea about the watch-seal, (the man wore a 
magnificent bunch of seals) ; butI confine myself to the perplex- 
ify and fever I was in to know the truth. Who could the stran- 
ger be? Had I ever seen him before? I began to believe I had 
—there was a something in his look that haunted me, and a 
something in his voice that appeared familiar to me, when I 
thought over all the circumstances of the evening—but where ? 
I knew not. When? Alas I had no idea. Yet he knew me, and 
referred to a schoolfellow—lost at sea. Lost at sea—What could 
he mean? A sort of shudder—I cannot conceal the truth—a 
shudder—a thrill of strange fear crept over me, as I thought of 
this, and for a breath or two, I behaved like a fool. But I soon 
recovered and began to ask myself what on earth he should re- 
turn the money for. It-was fairly wagered, and fairly won. The 
more I considered the matter, the deeper was my perplexity—I 
could make neither head nor tail of it; and so I gave up in des- 
pair, and went back tothe ball room—it was empty and cold, the 
fire had gone out, and the candles were leaning away from the 
draught with a soft look, and pouring their tallow upon the hearth 
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in slops ; to the bar room—it was crowded with sulky men mufiled 
up to the eyes, and speechless women heaped away in the cor- 
ner like so many belted and shapeless feather beds, and watching 
poor Fip who sat with his head buried in his two hands, his el- 
bows on the table, and his hair flashing and whistling toward the 
blaze of the chimney. And there sat the owner of the horse 
and sleigh, looking as if he had buried a wife or two. I could 
bear it no longer, and bursting into a loud, long (and between 
ourselves, rather aflected laugh) I told them to be of good cheer 
and come and see me to-morrow, gave Nabby a touch, threw down 
my half dollar, in spite of a wink from the lawyer, who shook his 
head at me the next time we met, though it was more than a 
twelvemonth afterwards—but I love to do the thing that’s hand- 
some—jumped into the sleigh with a louder yet, and yet a louder 
laugh, and galloped home along at the rate of sixteen miles an 
hour—good. 

The next morning, by daybreak, I had the whole company to 
see me. I put on a mysterious look, remonstrated with them on 
their folly—on the danger of strong drink, bad company, wager- 
ing and kickups in general ; and then turning to neighbour Hodg- 
es, the owner of the horse and sleigh, demanded of him with an 
air of authority whether he could lay his hand on his heart, and 
bear witness that he had not taken advantage of the poor fellow 
who traded with him for it, the night before. 

Why, as to that now, quoth he— 

But I stopped him. Sir, said I, with all the austerity I could 
assume. That youth was a stranger— 

And so he took him in, said Fip— 

Be quiet, Sir. He was a stranger, and you asked him one 
hundred and fifty dollars for a horse and sleigh which you had 
offered only two days before, to sell for one hundred dollars— 

Yes, but he only gin one hunderd and twenty-five. 

What do I say! Offered for that—you actually sold the horse 
and sleigh for that sum; sold it sir, and then, sir, fell back from 
your trade. 

Well, if ever !—How on ’arth master B. did you cum to hear 
o’ that? A bargain’s a bargain all the world over ye see ; but ourn 
want clinched afore I heerd how’t the stranger had swore hed 
have my horse and sleigh whatever it cost him,—and so, bein a 
man o’ famly, aint I Josh ?—I thought ’'d tuck on forty dollars 
more. 

On I’m ashamed of you! There’s morality for a man of your 
age! There’s good faith—and—and—there’s your nag Cheat 
in trade never prospers—honesty i is the best policy 

The man was thunderstruck. 
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And I hope, sir, added I, with a look never to be sufficiently 
admired, I hope this may be a lesson to you. 

He proceeded to count his money ; and that over, as he stood 
playing with it and looking up, to see whether I was in earnest, 
his astonishment was absolutely ludicrous. 

As for you, young men, said I. You deserved your loss, richly 
deserved it— 

They began to press toward me, the foremost rubbing his 
hands together and making faces at me, and the balance with their 
mouths wide open— 

You violated the usages of hospitality— 

Fip stared. 

You were vain-glorious and haughty—and—and—in short, sir, 
there’s your money; and your’s, sir, and your’s, and your’s. 
Now I hope you are satisfied; and hereafter, when a well behav- 
ed stranger falls in your way, though he may not happen to know 
me— 

I was interrupted here by a twitch at my elbow. It was neigh- 
bour Hodges. I say, master B.—ony a hundred here. 

Well, Sir—what then? 

The others laughed ; but, instead of being abashed, he pro- 
ceeded, that imp of a lawyer being at his elbow, and I do in my 
heart believe, though I wouldn’t wrong a fellow creature, prompt- 
ing him at every breath. 

Why you see, I sold the horse and sleigh for one-twenty-five ; 
and if you are in partnership, as a body may say— 

In partnership—what do you mean ? 

That other twenty-five dollars, you see ; hard times neighbour; 
hard times, for a poor man. We don’t all get our money as easy 
as a schoolmaster at twelve dollars a month—and boarded. 

Wretch, eried I, with a look of the loftiest and most withering 
indignation. Have you forgotten the wager ?— 

The lawyer whispered something in his ear; and he replied 
through the nose—yea, through the nose—the canting rascal— 

But wagers are agin the law.— 

Sir, said I, we will cut this matter short. Iam no partner of 
this man’s. To my knowledge I never—I stopped and I suppose 
coloured, for the lawyer appeared gratified, and I thought of the 
passage in the letter—My life is in your hands. It was before 
me as if it were written on the wall in letters of fire. Ina word, 
sir—I shall give you no more; and you and that lawyer there, 
you may lay your heads together as soon as you like—and—and-— 

And do your prettiest, whispered Fip. 

And as for you, sir, turning to the lawyer, you are a—— 
you're a 
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What am I, sir? What am 1? Take notice, gentlemen, if you 
please. What am I, sir! 

You’re every thing that’s a—that’s a— 

Well, sir,—out with it. 

Every thing that’s—a—a— 

Not actionable, said I, determined to baffle his eagerness. 

Non-suited by anticipation, cried he, and his countenance fell. 

And what is more, said I, every thing that is actionable. 

That ’ll do, that "Ii do! Please to remember the words, gen- 
tlemen. Every thing that’s not actionable—writing away—and 
every thing—that—a—a—s actionable. 

Here we parted; and before I had swallowed my breakfast, a 
deputy-sheriff entered with no less than three writs; one for 
twenty-five dollars, for money had and received to the plaintiff’s 
use ; another charging me as a partner to a person unknown, 
and claiming a balance of twenty-five dollars of the account 
annexed ; in which account I was charged with the horse and 
sleigh at one hundred and twenty-five dollars, and credited by 
cash on account one hundred dollars; and another charging me 
with a libel, and laying the damages at five hundred dollars. 
From that moment I determined to study the law, if it was only 
to be revenged on the rascal. But enough on that head—it is 
not my story that I am telling now, but another’s. 

All these three affairs being arranged, for I gave bail, and vowed 
to see the end of them whatever it cost me, as every fool does 
when he goes to law, 1 began to feel my curiosity about the 
stranger revive— 

The door opened while I was pursuing the subject, and in 
eame the landlord of the house where we had stopped the night 
before, with a ten-dollar note in his hand. 

What’s the matter? said I. 


Matter enough, said he, shutting the door mysteriously, and 
coming toward me a-tiptoe, and holding the note within two inch- 
es of my nose. Do you see that? 


Stand back, sir—what do you mean? 

Speak lower, if you know when you’re well off master B. 
Master B. I have a great respect for you—if you’re a mind to 
settle it where ’tis, an’ treat the company.— 

Settle what? 

The man stopped and stared at me ; and then shaking his head 
very slowly for half a minute, without speaking or stopping, 
screwing his mouth up harder and harder at every shake, he drop- 
ped his voice, and looking about him to see if all was safe, he ut- 


tered the portentous words. I know what I’m about—I have 
had advice— 
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The devil you have! said I. And I thought of the lawyer, 
and my blood ran cold, and I felt my pocket-book—or thought so 
—collapse in my pocket. 

Hush—hush—I see you’re goin’ to do what’s right, needn’t 
go no furder without you like. Say no more about treatin’ the 
company ; I like to do the thing that’s handsome, as you say—but 
give me ten dollars 0’ good money for that, and pay me for my 
trouble in hunting you up, and there’s an eend o’ the business— 

Of good money ! said I, snatching at the note in an agony of 
terror. It was counterfeit. I saw the whole truth at a glance ! 
I stood aghast, and speechless and breathless before him. 

Counterfeit, said I, at last ; and all the rest of the money—and 
this too, I dare say, pulling out my pocketbook and tearing away 
the twenty-dollar note in a phrenzy of disappointment and terror 
—and this too!—they are all so, all | suppose—all bad I dare 
say—- 

No, said he. The others are good enough so far we know; 
but you know best. 

I know best. Scoundrel, how dare you— 

Hoity-toity ; if that’s the way you behave— 

Rascal—idiot—wretch—what d’ye want o’ me ? 

The man made no reply ; but going slowly to the door—opened 
it slowly—and passed slowly out. 

I felt as if he had gone for a death-warrant ; nor was I relieved 
till I had satisfied myself that all the rest of the money was good. 
The twenty-dollar note, I found to be so, just when I was about 
to let it go, as I held it by one end in the draught of the chimney, 
and saw it fluttering and rattling to escape. 

I was observed in the act, by the lawyer, and that was another 
circumstance against me. However, to make a long story short, 
so far as it concerns myself, I eseaped with flying colours, plead- 
ed my own cause, and triumphed before the jury. ; 

But who was the stranger ; and what was he? A vague idea 
of the truth flashed into my mind—of the truth I say, because 
when I discovered the truth, years and years after the trial, I re- 
membered it. Our whole country was beleaguered with coun- 
terfeiters ; the whole Canada frontier was alive with them. They 
were formidable alike for their numbers, their sagacity, their 
wealth, and their courage. Perhaps a full twentieth part of our 
circulating paper was either counterfeit or worse. Banks were 
failing every day ; and every day the morals of our youth were 
growing worse. They were beginning to regard it as a sort of 
joke—a frolic—to pass off the counterfeit-money that fell in their 
way. I knew this; for I had suffered by it; and therefore, until 
I had an opportunity of satisfying wyself that all the rest of the 
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money received from the stranger was good—I confess that I 
looked upon him as one of the craft. But afterwards my opinion 
altered. I knew not what to think. If he was a dealer in coun- 
terfeit-money, why should he throw away good money by the 
handful? It is true that the ten-dollar note given to the land- 
lord, by way of clearing off the score of the company was coun- 
terfeit. But what of that? perhaps the stranger did that for a 
frolie—even that was more than they deserved; and he certain- 
ly paid and more than paid for himself, by what he gave to the 
landlord. 

But enough. I need not weary the reader with a detail of 
my perplexities, and guesses, and hopes, and fears, and misgiv- 
ings. The affair continued to be a perfect mystery to me till 
1827 ; that is for more than eleven years; and would have con- 
tinued so to my death, I dare say, but for the extraordinary tis- 


sue of circumstances to be related hereafter—in Tue Seconp 
VoLuME. 





SELF-TEACHING IN A NEW SHAPE. 


A new sort of institution has lately sprung up in the northern- 
most of our New-England states* ; a kind of academy, where those 
who are so inclined, are permitted to pay in labour, day by day, 
for the best of instruction. This only was wanted to complete the 
system which our fathers laid the foundation of. But it has 
been said that at these schools, too much labour is required, too 
high a price paid for the privilege. Whether this is true or not 
may appear from the following facts and observations. 

In the first place it is a great mistake to say, as, I find it said in 
a late Y. & B. L. G., that “‘ whether a student earn much or little, 
he is obliged to work five hours a day, for his board.” 

No one, it would seem, need be informed that there is a dif- 
ference between the apprentice, the regular mechanic, and the 
labourer on a farm ; or, that people in the country, whether far- 
mers or mechanics, cannot always command money for their la- 
bour, even atalowrate. But we will for a moment, compare the 
situation of an apprentice, with the student connected with the 
mechanical department of this institution. The common appren- 
tice in this country serves his master, from four to seven years. 
In this time he learns a trade, has his board and clothing, and a 
few weeks schooling. At this institution, in the course of three 
years, the young man becomes skilled in some of the branches of 


* At Readfield, Maine. 
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mechanical labour, acquires a general knowledge of the use of tools, 
and, at the same time, obtains a thorough English education, or 
becomes fitted to enter some higher seminary. He also receives 
for his labour, at the rate of from one hundred and five to one 
hundred and twenty-five dollars a year, according as we allow the 
apprentice to work ten or twelve hours a day with the additional 
privilege of earning more if he can. The mechanic, and even 
many inexperienced in mechanical labour, here have the privilege 
of working by the piece, and of receiving pay accordingly ; and 
there are many who pay their board and tuition by their labour, 
and some receive even more than this. These are facts. 

But, sir, let us examine the system a little more closely. Things 
are so arranged, that those students who labour, are in the school- 
rooms with their instructers, five hours each day, from which it 
will be perceived, that the amount of instruction is not much di- 
minished by theie labour; especially as there are constantly employ- 
ed, during these hours, three or more instructers. This time 
being added to that devoted to labour, would, since this system pre- 
cludes the necessity of other exercise, leave four hours more, at 
least, for study. NowI most cheerfully refer the question to those 
who are able to decide, how much more than nine hours a day can 
the student whois calculating to pursue his studies for several years, 
advantageously devote to his books ? and how much less than five 
hours of leisuré and exercise will ensure to him a fresh counte- 
nance and vigorous health? Admitting that he can do with but 
three hours exercise, which I think is the least you can put it, we 
find but two hours a day which could be better employed, even 
by him who is wealthy, and who wishes to make the greatest pos- 
sible proficiency. On this supposition, three hours are devoted to 
health, and, strictly speaking, it is for the other two hours, that 
the student receives his pecuniary compensation. But this, with 
a good knowledge of business, is not all he receives ;— he acquires 
habits of diligence and industry, without which it is vain for the 
young man to look for literary distinction. 

But let us see how it fares with our young farmers. Of two in- 
digent young men, who wish to devote a year to literary improve- 


‘ment; let us suppose that one enters the agricultural department 


of this institution. He by losing two hours a day,— for the three 
hours devoted to exercise are not lost,— loses about two months 
in the year from his studies. The other engages with a farmer 
one half the year, and we will suppose that he obtains sixty-five 
dollars, with which he might attend some academy two quarters, 
It is true he might attend the Wesleyan Seminary, boarding in the 
vicinity, about ten months, for the same money ; but even in this 
case, there would be a gain of four months to the institution stu- 
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dent, since he would have as much time for study in twelve months, 
as the other would have in sixteen. 

I will close with one or two facts, as I lately received them, 
from the general agent and instructers of this institution. It has 
been stated to me—-so great is the privilege which this institution 
offers, considered by the indigent young men of our country— 
that, during the present term more than forty, several of whom 
are regular mechanics, have applied for admission into the labour- 
ing department, who could not be received ; and that applications 
have been received from those belonging to no less than five or six 
different states. It is further stated that, although the student 
who devotes his whole time to his books, may for a few months, 
outstrip him that labours, yet at the end of two or three years, he 
who labours even five hours a day, finds himself as far advanced 
as the other. G. H. IL. 

June 1829. 





AMERICAN PAINTERS—AND PAINTING. 


We have certainly, either by nature, which is not very proba- 


ble, or by accident, something that appears like a decided predis- 
position for painting in this country. At this moment, there are 
more distinguished American painters, than are to be found in any 
one of what are called the modern schools of Europe. Our head- 
makers are without number and some without price, our historical 
by the acre, our portrait, our landscape and our still-life painters, if 
not too numerous to mention, are much too numerous to particu- 
larize. They are better than we deserve ; and more than, we 
know what to do with. Their progress, too, is altogether aston- 
ishing, if we consider the disadvantages under which they have 
laboured; with no models, no casts, no academy figures, and little 
or no opportunity for them ever to see the old masters gathered’ 
together, where they could either be copied or studied with im- 
punity. But astonishing as their progress may have been, it is 
nothing to what it should be, and will be, if they are diligent and 
faithful for the next half a dozen years. The whole country is 
on their side now. Pictures of worth are beginning to be relish- 
ed—by and by they will be understood ; after that, they will 
soon become not merely an article for the rich, a luxury for the 
few, but things for every body, familiar household furniture. Al- 
ready are they quite as necessary as the chief part of what goes 
to the embellishment of a house, and far more beautiful than most 
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of the other furniture. If you cannot believe this, you have but 
to look at the multitude of portraits, wretched as they generally 
are, that may be found in every village of our country. You can 
hardly open the door of a best-room any where, without surpriz- 
ing, or being surprized by, the picture of somebody, plastered to 
the wall and staring at you with both eyes and a bunch of flow- 
ers. And the fashion once set, even for bad pictures, there is a 
certain market for good ones in embryo. Virtuosi abound every 
where ; critics in the furthest off and most unheard of country 
villages—people who are not to be satisfied with the skill and 
taste of their doer of tavern-signs, Jersey-wagons, chairs and cra- 
dies. And is nothing to come of this? Will not vanity, the love 
of distinction, the pride of wealth, travel, to say nothing of taste 
or knowledge, tend to improve the condition of painters and the 
quality of painting throughout our whole country, in a geometri- 
eal ratio hereafter? They certainly will. Of this, our artists 
may be assured ; and for this, if they are prudent, they will pre- 
pare themselves, by devout study and zealous labour. The day 
is near at hand—we speak in the spirit of allowed prophecy— 
when pictures that are now thought well of, by good judges, will 
not be tolerated by the multitude ; when such portraits as we see 
covering the walls, not only of our academies and exhibitions, but 
those of our mother country, would not be allowed to show their 
face in the dwelling of a tolerably educated man. This may ap- 
pear extravagant to those who have not considered the matter 
much ; nor observed the wonderful changes that have been 
wrought in Philadelphia, where the first annual exhibition ap- 
peared ; in New-York, where the next had place ; in Baltimore 
and Boston, where they have now been repeated several years 
running, since our painters and the public have had an opportu- 
nity of meeting together face to face in a body. How many pic- 
tures—how many painters that were spoken well of, by those 
who were allowed to occupy the judgment seat among the peo- 
ple, are now forgotten, or remembered only for the purpose of 
registering the growth and improvement of public opinion. We 
can remember when the wretched landscapes of Mr. West, done 
before he knew his right hand from his left in painting, were 
treated as prodigies for a boy. Now they would be laughed at, 
were they shown as the early productions of an apprentice to a 
painter of fire-buekets, looking-glass tablets, or militia standards. 
Ten or twelve years ago, Copley was a high standard—perhaps 
the highest we knew, for Stewart was then alive, in portraiture. 
Now the very multitude see that his portraits are coloured por- 
celain—polished marble—smoothed over with oil and rottenstone. 
So with a number more, whom we may refer to hereafter—to say 
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nothing of the Capitol-pictures by Mr. Trumbull, which have un- 
dergone the strangest apotheosis ever heard of, within six or 
eight years. 

Meanwhile it may not be labour wasted, to review in the lump 
as it were, three or four of the late exhibitions of our country, 
limiting our remarks to a part of those only which we have had 
an opportunity of seeing with our own eyes. 

In 1827, the New-York ‘** American Academy of Fine Arts,” 
of which Mr. Trumbull was president, and George the Fourth and 
the Emperor Napoleon are honorary members! had a thirteenth 
exhibition. There were a few, and but a few, good pictures in 
it—many as wretched as we ever saw at Somerset-House or 
Suffolk-street, and a few which, if they had not been painted by 
Mr. Trumbull, the president of that association, or Mr. Morse, 
the president of the “ National Academy of Design” —both men 
of decided strength by nature, though the strength of one has 
departed, and that of the other is dormant, would have been 
thought detestable. There were two or three Holy Families— 
nay five, as we find on reference to the published catalogue, that 
is—97, 98, 100, 101, and 128—no one of which was worth 
picking up in the street for a cover to a tea-chest, and the 
whole of which, multiplied into each other, were not equal in 
merit to the little finger of the meanest figure (except that of 
Sir Thomas Lawrence) in the celebrated Sortie of Gibraltar; a 
picture by the way, which notwithstanding his obligations to 
Copley in the array, management and costume, really deserves 
more reputation by far than it enjoys. (What we said a moment 
ago of Copley, was concerning his portraits—in his dealing with 
history and character in a small way, he is sometimes very 
clever, strong and spirited). Yet there was one picture by Mr. 
Trumbull even here, which we find marked in the catalogue as 
bearing the proportion of seven-tenths to a great picture. It was 
No. 130, and called Maternal Affection. 

Just so was it with the work of Mr. president Morse. He had 
a full-length of Lafayette on show; it was No. 3 in the catalogue, 
and purported to belong'to the corporation of New-York. We 
were glad of it on several accounts—grieved on others ; for 
Mr. M., who is really a man of genius and power, might have 
made a much better picture of any thing or any body. Perhaps, 
however, and we rather ineline to the belief that such is the fact— 
perhaps, however, Mr. M. had been led astray by the colouring 
and chop-stick handling of Sir Thomas Lawrence, in his portrait 
of Sir Benjamin West, exhibited at the same time. 

Among other old acquaintances we saw, was that everlasting 
picture of Leax in the Storm, by far the most gorgeous, lofty and 
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powerful of West’s workmanship, though crowded to death, and 
as full of cant as a melo-drama; then followed his Ophelia, 
containing the nearest approach to tenderness he ever made; a 
notice in the following language. “It is particularly requested 
not to injure any of the paintings or sculptures, especially by 
fingering of them.”—Think of putting up such a notice in the 
National Academy of Fine Arts! What barbarians a stranger 
must think us, whether it was or was not necessary. 

We shall say nothing more of the rest of the collection, save 
that Ortaypo anp Oxtver, by Raphael West, ought never to 
appear this side of Philadelphia, where it was hung up years and 
years ago for the study and admiration of—such as knew no bet- 
ter than to study and admire it: that Vanderlyn’s portrait of a 
lady, No. 5, was not by any means worthy of his reputation, so 
far as the portrait, or flesh, or drapery, or drawing was concern- 
ed; though the reflection in the glass, for the lady was before a 
mirror in such a way as to give two views of her head, was the 
best thing of the sort we ever saw ; that the Lioness in the toils, 
by Rubens, was a veritable Rubens, and absolutely unmatchable 
even by that chief among animal painters, for strength, nature 
and life : that the landscapes from the collection of the Count de 
Survellier (Joseph Bonaparte) by Salvator Rosa, were not like 
Salvater Rosa, in any of his highest or boldest characteristics, 
and ought therefore to be studied with caution: that the portrait 
of a gentleman, by T. Frothingham, No. 41—we give the num- 
bers for the sake of the Artist, who may want to refer to those 
pictures which are particularly mentioned—was, take it as a 
whole, a very fine picture. We do not remember the particu- 
lars now, but we find it marked eight in the catalogue, where 
the best would have been marked but ten or twelve: that the 
picture of Sir Benjamin West, by Sir Thomas Lawrence, above 
alluded to, was a cold slaty affair, and much inferior to both his 
earlier and his later works. It is a pity it ever came to this 
country ; it has done much more hurt than good. Among the 
principal sufferers, we may mention Mr. Morse, who if he had 
never profited by the style of Sir T. R., would have been a much 
better painter than he now is: that Mr. president Trumbull’s 
portrait of Mr. Rossitter, in 50, was a wretched affair: that a 
copy of St. Cecilia, by Raphael—Raphael who ?—was never 
painted by any body that ever saw a picture by Raffaello Sanzio, 
or of Di Santi of Urbino: that the Holy Family, by “ Corrigio,” 
was a fearful hoax: that the Death of Miss McCrea, by Vander- 
lyn, was about half as good a thing as he ought to have made of 
it, with a tenth of his power : that of a portrait by S. S. Copley, of 
‘“‘ Elkanah Watson, Esquire,” we may say ditto: that a landscape 
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“lent by Mr. J. R. Murray,” by Gaspar Poussin, was a mistake, 
though a tolerable affair in its way : that An Academic Study, by 
a pupil of David, “lent by Dr. Hosack,” was a capital thing: 
that St. John and the Lamb, said to be by the president, was 
decidedly one of the poorest pictures there ; that Sir Henry 
Raeburn’s presentation portrait was full of breadth and vigour : 
that Passaic Falls, from the collection of Count de Surveiller, 
by a young lady, was undoubtedly what it purported to be—a 
landscape and a water-fall, by a—young—lady—-: that the Ma- 
donna and Child, 152, “ over the chimney,” ought to remain 
there—being more likely by Hogarth: that the Boy-and-Bird- 
cage, was admirable (if the remark we have made refers to it) and 
that the equestrian portrait of Sir Francis Moneado, by Van- 
dyke, and the ditto that follows, were Vanditches instead of 
Vandykes. 

Having now disposed of the American AcapEeMy or Fine 
Arts, for 1827 ; let us run through the “ Nationa AcapEMy 
or Desien,” at New-York, for the same year. 

The Portrait by Morse, of Lafayette, we have already had up, 
and shall therefore pass on to the others, mentioning those, and 
those only, which have a pencil-mark to them in the catalogue, 
a mark, by the way, which was put to them at full speed and 
almost on horse-back, nearly three years ago, the meaning of 
which is nearly forgotten at this time. 

The full length portrait of Macready in William Tell, by H. 
Inman, re-exhibited this year at the Boston Athenzeum, was a 
remarkably fine picture, notwithstanding its faults, the chief of 
which lay about the marking of the legs—a truly surprising pic- 
ture, we might say and should say, if we were not afraid of doing 
more harm than good by making the author careless hereafter. 
We do not speak of it as a portrait of Macready,—that is alto- 
gether a subordinate affair, but as a bold, impassioned, well- 
painted picture. 

The Italian Peasant Girls, by G. Marsiglia—by the by, a 
stop should be put to the further travel of this and similar pic- 
tures, till they have got back into their proper place, a paper- 
hanging establishment,—was a painting of which, it were enough 
to say, that we were astonished to see it even in the New-York 
** National Academy of Design.” 

The portrait of a lady, No. 3, “ by S. F. B. Morse, P. N. A.,” 
was among the very worst pictures in the collection. At this we 
were astonished ; for the painter has thrown off some heads of 
extraordinary power ; and his portrait of Mr. Monroe, notwith- 
standing the fervour and wildness of the eye, was a masterly work. 
But he is a man who only requires to be told of a fault. He may 
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be yet—and he will be—we think, all that he promised to be ten 
years ago. And that should satisfy even the aspirations of a 
painter. 

There was a portrait of Gov. Clinton, by Dunlap, which de- 
served considerable praise ; and a cattle-piece, No. 38, by that 
clever, but over-praised artist, Fisher, not worth mentioning, 
though people regard it as a phenomenon. 

The portrait of Mr. Maverick, by Neagle, was a very bold, 
straight-forward, generous picture ; and that of Professor Ware, 
by Harding, about the best he ever painted—full of the Artist, 
and strong with individuality. But of all these and other paint- 
ers, more hereafter. At present, we shall conclude by observing 
that, if we take the two exhibitions in the lump, they were not 
worthy of New-York, while those of the same year, at Boston 
(the catalogue of which we have mislaid) was altogether superior 
to what a stranger would have expected in this country ; and it 
would have done credit to the metropolis of Great Britain. 

Let the public bear in mind, however, that a taste for the fine 
arts is no plant of the desert, that will shoot forth unheeded, 
and spread its blossoms where there are none to enjoy their fra- 
grance ; nor a sturdy weed, that can struggle into vigour through 
rubbish and neglect ; it is a plant whose seeds will remain inert 
until culled into life by culture, and will spread into luxuriance 
exactly in proportion to the care taken of it. We require no 
other reason to account for its languor or disappearance than the 
withdrawing of this culture by the cessation of encouragement. 
Where honour or reward fail to attend any pursuit, there will 
be few found to follow it. 





ARITHMETIC. 


I rrust that a brief paper or two on Arithmetic, will not be 
out of place in the Yankee—for the epithet calculating has be- 
come inseparably attached to Yankees—and hence to be in cha- 
racter, they ought not to neglect the fundamental and the most 
important branch of calculating science. 

I propose now to give a few moments’ consideration to the im- 
portant objects to be had in view in the study of Arithmetic—the 
manner in which instruction is generally given in this science— 
and to an examination of some of the books that are used, partic- 
ularly in the section of the country where I reside. 

The study of Arithmetic affords two very beneficial results. 
It enables those who attend to it to perform with ease and exact- 
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ness various and frequent operations, that occur in transacting the 
common business of life—and it is an excellent discipline for the 
mind. Both of these objects are of such great importance, and 
are so easily attained, that every one of both sexes should be a 
tolerable arithmetician. I cannot conceive why this study is so 
unpopular among the other sex—not that I would have a lady 
forever delving in mathematics—puzzling herself and vexing 
those about her with every abstruse problem she meets with. 
I do not believe that ladies were ever designed to be extensive 
mathematicians. I do not now allude to their talents, for it re- 
quires only careful observation and honesty to induce us to aec- 
knowledge their equality with our own sex. In this respect I 
hold that the sexes, “ sint pares, non similes,” are equal but un- 
like. The difference in their occupations marks out a corre- 
sponding difference in their education. The extensive schemes, 
the deep calculations, the buying-and-selling business of life, be- 
long and ought to belong to us. Still a lady, and especially a 
matron, has frequent occasions when she would derive very im- 
portant advantages from a tolerable share of thorough arithmeti- 
cal knowledge—and from those habits of careful examination 
which are the necessary result of proper attention to this science. 

From the advantage derived in the single item of property, it 
is worth while for a woman to become acquainted with arithmetic. 
How many families, and those too not merely among the lowest 
classes, become poor or are prevented from becoming rich, by 
bad calculations within doors? It does not require extensive 
observation to be able to discover many a family, in which the 
husband does his part—nay, more than any lady would say is his 
part, towards acquiring an independent fortune, and yet is miser- 
ably poor ; for his wife is any thing but a “ help, meet for him”— 
and yet not one of your up-stair butterfly-sylphs. She may be 
desirous to do what she can, to render herself useful to her fami- 
ly and society—but does not know how. “She is no calculator.” 
Her mind has not received that discipline which is as necessary 
to render a woman successful in managing the concerns of a fami- 
ly, as it is in preparing a man to be prompt and exact in trans- 
acting the out-door business. In forming and executing her plans, 
she confers about the same benefit on her family, as an ignorant 
clerk would in her husband’s counting-room ; and in the first as in 
the last ease, the greater the attempt to accomplish a great deal 
in a given time, the greater the probability that many and large 
mistakes will be made. 

Do not understand me as saying that arithmetie is the Magnus 
Apollo, that will in all instances effect a radieal change. I mere- 
ly assert what I believe every one who knows any thing about 
arithmetic will readily grant—that it is admirably calculated to 
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make every mind prompt, exact, and methodical in all its opera- 
tions ; and that such a habit is necessary, not merely when the 
slate is to be used, but in all the transactions of life. 

I have dwelt a little longer than | intended on considering the 
importance of arithmetic to the other sex, but I believe custom 
permits making long digressions when they occupy our thoughts. 
And besides, it is unnecessary for us to be urged to regard the 
value of this aequirement—for not only interest, but fashion in- 
duces us to attend to it. A gentleman would feel as much 
ashamed to acknowledge he hates arithmetic, and has no talent 
for it, as a lady would to confess she likes it. 

But it is not an every-day occurrence to meet with a thorough 
and extensive arithmetician among either sex ; and the cause is 
plainly to be attributed to deficiencies in books, and in the usual 
methods of instruction. In arithmetic every thing is susceptible 
of demonstration. The reason of every rule, and of every step 
in the solution, may and ought to be perfectly understood ; but 
so far from this, not one in twenty of our instructers attempts to 
explain clearly the principles of arithmetic, nor would be able to, 
should he attempt it. The whole process of learning arithmetic, 
is made to consist in committing to memory a large number of 
rules, whose reasonableness appears as evident as if written in an 
unknown language ; and in “ getting out the answers” by these 
rules, or by the assistance of the instructer, or in copying the 
work from some other manuscript.—More hereafter. P. @ 
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Geset Trer. Carter & Hendee, Boston.—A small but clever thing in its 
way, which drags a little at first, and which after you have got through it, leads you 
to ask, why a writer and thinker,—one who writes so beautifully at times, and 
thinks so much to the purpose generally, should be satisfied with uttering his notions 
in this way? The title and the text from Worcester’s Gazetteer, would prepare you 
for something whimsical ; yet there is hardly any thing of the sort in the book ; but 
on the contrary a great deal of truth, sobriety and good sense. You would be sure 
to expect something playful too, and rather satirical on reading the preface ; but if 
you go through the book with any such hope, you will be disappointed. Here and 
there a little pleasantry may be met with, now and then asly allusion, to be sure ;— 
but these are but sprinklings over the whole body of sterling and substantial worth— 
worth far above the relish of the curious triflers who would be caught by the title. 
The author has wronged himself. ‘They who on account of the title, are most like- 
ly to buy the book will find it too good for them—while they who would enjoy it, 
and understand it, will be deterred from purchasing it, for the present, by the title. 

REPoRTS OF THE TRIALS OF Davip T. CHAsE anv Joun W. Fettows, 
for an alleged conspiracy. New-York, 1829.—The most extraordinary pamph- 
let that has ever come under our notice, in the shape of a law report. A con- 
flict of testimony, a series of prosecution, A. pursuing B. one week, and B. pur- 
suing A. another ; one day for conspiracy, another for perjury—these are the 
elements of the case which has been worked up into a story here. But how true 
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the whole is ; in other words, how exact and worthy of attention as a law report, 
we have no means of judging. All that we do know, is that the edition has been 
circulated far and wide, not only by the help of stages and mails, but by private 
agents. 

InstituTEs oF Moratitry. Philadelphia.—This little book is intended for 
the “< instruction of youth ;”’ and if rightly managed may be a help to them ; for to say 
the least of it, it is about as intelligible and satisfactory as any other published sys- 
tem of ethics. But how much better it might be, if instead of copying from each 
other, with unreasoning docility, or borrowing and translating from such books as 
the Elements of truth, &c. &c., these authors would occasionally ask themselves 
what their own meaning is, and how they would explain this or that maxim to a full 
grown man who had never heard of it before. Let us extract a passage, merely 
to show what has been done here. 

* Question. What is Morality ?’ 

* Reply. Itis the science of the duties of man.’ 

* To what may these duties be reduced 2? 

* To doing good and avoiding evil.’ 

* What is good ?’ 

‘It is that which is conformable to justice, and tends to our well-being and that 
of others.’ 

© What is evil 2” 

¢ It is that which offends justice, and which injures either ourselves or our fellow- 
beings.’ 

al to pass over the definition of morality, which it is to be feared may not be 
altogether acceptable to a large body of Christians, who believe that morality is one 
thing, religion another, and that religion is a part of the duty of man, let us see 
what is meant by saying that those duties may be reduced to doing good and 
avoiding evil. Is not pain an evil ? If so, the science of morality may be reduced 
to doing good—that is, to lessening pain, and to avoiding evil—that is, to avoiding 
pain. ‘This would be a magnificent truth, if it were properly qualified and rightly 
ifustrated. But is this what the authors mean? ‘They have employed a word 
which has always two very different significations. Evil may be pain ; or it may be 
transgression. ‘They probably mean the latter. If so, what a definition for the 
guidance of youth ! 

But good is conformable to justice. It may be so, or it may not. Every thing 
will depend upon the definition of justice. But we have no definition of justice here ; 
so that our youth, notwithstanding the ‘institutes of morality,’ translated from 
the French, and published expressly for them, by ‘ Eli K. Price, Counsellor at Law, 
and A. Bolmar, Professor, &c. &c. at Philadelphia,’ are left to understand by the 
word, just whatever they please. 

But what is evil—? ‘It is that which offends justice and which injures either our- 
selves or our fellow-beings.’ Now what if one of our youth should ask, innocently 
enough, whether pain is not an evil? And if so, whether evil may not exist, with- 
out offending justice, or injuring either ourselves or our fellow-beings ? 

These remarks are made, not with any view to discourage proper books for youth, 
but solely with that of discouraging the sort of pretension we observe here. Let 
people give as many definitions as they like ; but let them be definitions—definitions 
that will hold water. Homilies are one thing, metaphysics another: maxims of 
great use to the young—but ineffectual or untrue definitions a great evil to every 
body. 

Why may not the following do? Morality is the science that teaches how to 
obtain pleasure and avoid pain. Evil is pain. Good, pleasure. To be just is to 
do as we would be done by ; or better yet, to consult the greatest good of the great- 
est number. 


Hatxiam’s ConstirutTionat History or Eneuanp. Wells & Lilly, 
Boston. 3 vols. Svo. A sound, healthy work, of which a review will hereafter 
appear in this journal. Meantime, it may be recommended to the statesmen, scho- 
lars, and general readers of a better class, throughout our whole country, as a work 
of profound research, great power, and extraordinary impartiality. 
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PLANs For THE GovERNMENT AND LisEeRAL INstTRUCTION oF Boys, in 
large numbers, drawn from experience. London, G. & W. B. Whittaker. Boston, 
Carter & Hendee. 8vo. pp. 239. The authors of this invaluable work, which is 
indeed ‘* drawn from experience,”’ are three—namely, Mr. Hill, the barrister_of 
London, and his two brothers of Hazlewood School, England, all sons of the cele- 
brated Rowland Hill. Without saying that no improvement could be made upon 
what is here laid down, which might be contradicted by the fact, that in this country 
considerable improvements have been made already at the Gardiner Lyceum, and at 
two or three uther institutions where this very work has been adopted for a basis, it 
would not be too much to say, that substantially, it contains the greatest discoveries 
of the age in school-keeping and school-government. We hope to find time to re- 
view it hereafter. 


Parxes’s History or THE Court or Cuancery. London, Longman &Co. 
8vo. pp. 616. The able author of this work, which is regarded with extraordinary 
interest in England, is a fast friend to our country—having married an American by 
birth (the daughter of Dr. Priestley)—and having been led thereby to a diligent 
study of our institutions. He is a writer in the Westminster Review, the editor of 
the Jurist, we believe—certainly a large contributor there, on the subject of Ameri- 
can law. A second edition of this work is about to appear in two volumes at 
London. 

BenTHaAm’s RATIONALE oF Jupicrau Evipencr. London, Hunt & 
Clarke. 5 vols. royal 8vo. If, instead of being a monthly magazine, ours were 
a Quarterly Review, nothing would be more grateful to us than to give a deliberate 
and grave analysis of such profound and masterly works. Would they were not so 
large ; but nevertheless, there may be scope enough by and by to allow a pleasant 
article on the subject of our absurdities in the law of evidence ; a department of law, 
by the way, which the wisest and most liberal of the profession do in their hearts 
believe to bear to the lex mercatoria, itself, about the same relationship that the 
lex mercatoria, that comparatively admirable part of our system, which grew up 
with Lord Mansfield, and is rather a part of international than of municipal law, so 
large and so liberal is it, bears to the worst part of our most barbarous contrivances 
in special pleading, conveyancing, and other legal perplexities, for the defeat of 
justice. 


Sundry other notices omitted from necessity. 
CorRESPONDENTS are requested to bear in mind that a monthly magazine should 
be more carefully prepared than a weekly paper. 
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Stories on the History of Connecticut ; designed for the instruction and amuse- 
ment of young persons. With Engravings. By the Rev. Charles A. Goodrich. 
Hartford. D. F. Robinson & Co. 

A Survey of the State of Maine, in reference to its Geographical Features, Statis- 
tics, and Political Economy ; illustrated by Maps. By Moses Greenleaf. Portland. 
Shirley & Hyde. 

An Atlas, accompanying Greenleaf’s Map and Statistical Surveys of the State of 
Maine. Portland. Shirley & Hyde. 

American Monthly Magazine. Nos. 1, 2, and 3. Edited by N. P. Willis. Bos- 
ton. Pierce & Williams. 

The American Jurist. No.3. Boston. Freeman & Bolles. 8vo. 

The Heir of the World, and Lesser Poems. By 8S. L. Fairfield. 

The Garland of Flora. Boston. Carter & Hendee. 8vo. pp. 188. 

Specimens of American Poctry, with Critical and Biographical Notices. In three 
volumes. 'y Samuel Kettell. Boston. 8S. G. Goodrich & Co. 12mo. 

Sermons by the late Rev. John Emery Abbot, of Salem. With a Memoir of his 
life. By Henry Ware, Jr. Boston. Wait, Green & Co. 12mo. pp- 329. 

Sermons by the late Rev. Joseph S. Buckminster, now first published from the 
author’s Manuscripts. Boston. Carter & Hendee. 8vo. pp. 358. 
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Travels in the North of Germany, in the years 1825 and 1826. By Henry E. 
Dwight, A.M. New-York. G. & C. & H. Carvill. 

A Year in Spain. By a Young American. Boston. Hilliard,Gray & Co. 8vo. 

. B95. 
7a Selection of Pleadings in Civil Actions, with occasional Annotations. By Jo- 
seph Story. A Second Edition, with Additions. By Benja. L. Oliver, Jr., author 
of « American Precedents,’ &c. Boston. Carter & Hendee. 

The Constitution of Man, considered in relation to External Objects. By George 
Combe. Boston. Carter & Hendee. 

Thoughts on Domestic Education, the result of experience. By a Mother, author 
of ‘ Always Happy,’ ‘ Claudine,’ * Hints on the Sources of  Batrmenre &e. &e. 
Boston. Carter & Hendee. 


AMERICAN EDITIONS OF FOREIGN BOOKS. 


Heber’s India. 2d Edition. Intwo vols. Philadelphia. Carey, Lea & Carey. 12mo. 

Domestic Duties. By Mrs. Wm. Parkes. Third Edition. New-York J. & J. Harper. 

Garry Owen ; or the Snow Woman. By Miss Edgeworth. Salem. W. &S. B. Ives. 

Traits of Travel ; or Tales of Men & Cities. By the author of ‘ High-Ways and 
ny 2vs. 12mo. 2 editions. N. York. J.&J. Harper. Boston. Wells & Lilly. 

' The Literary Remains of the late Henry Neele. J. & J. Harper. Svo. pp. 341. 

The Miscellaneous Prose Works of Sir Walter Scott, Bart. 6 vols. Boston. 
Wells & Lilly. 

Memoirs of the Life, Writings and Character of the late John Mason Good, M. D. 
By Olinthus Gregory, L.L. D. ; with the Sermon occasioned by his Death. Boston. 
Crocker & Brewster. 

Ann of Geirstein ; or the Maiden of the Mist. By the author of Waverley. In 
2 vols. 12mo. Philadelphia. 2 editions. Carey, Lea & Carey. New-York. 
J. & J. Harper. 


WORKS IN PRESS BY WELLS & LILLY, BOSTON. 


Hallam’s Constitutional History of England. In3vols. 8vo. From the Second 
London Edition. 

A new edition of Good’s Study of Medicine, from the London edition, which has 
just appeared, with the last corrections of the author. 5 vols. 8vo. 

The Library of Entertaining Knowledge. By the Editors of the Library of Useful 
Knowledge. 

A Memoir of the Life of Arthur Lee, with a copious Selection from his MS. Pa- 
pers, relating to the Rise and Progress of the American Revolution ; and the Rise 
and Progress of the Foreign Negotiations and Alliances of the United States, 
during that Period. By Richard Henry Lee, author of ‘ The Life of Richard H. 
Lee.’ 
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New Works, and New Editions, Published since. May 16th. 


Cunninghame’s Examination of Faber on Prophecy.—Fugitive Pieces of Lord 
Byron.—Mill’s Analysis of the Human Mind, 2-vols.—Steven on Irrigation. 


Works in the Press and Preparing for Publication. 


Byron’s Life, by Moore.—Carpenter’s Lectures on Biblical Criticism, 8vo.—Doug- 
Jas’ Travels, &c. on the Columbia River.—Diary and Correspondence of Dr. Dod- 
dridge.—Forest Scenes in the Wilds of North America.—Hall’s (Capt. Basil) ‘Trav- 
els in the United States.—Northouse on Imprisonment for Debt.—Scott’s (Sir W.) 
Essays on Planting and Gardening.—Samuel’s Book of Jasher, in Hebrew and Eng- 
lish, with Notes.—Vignoles’ Observations on Railroad and Railway Carriages. 


7 Publishers who wish to have works announced as in the press, or recently published, are 
requested to give early notice, post-paid. 





